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EASY  GROWTH  IN  READING 


SIXTH  READER 
MOVING  AHEAD 

INTRODUCTION 

Moving  Ahead  makes  provision  for  continued  growth  and  im- 
provement in  the  use  of  various  reading  skills.  The  different  units 
with  prepared  exercises  are  planned  to  give  children  practice  in 
vocabulary  development,  in  organization  of  materials  read,  and 
in  wide  reading  interests.  The  material  is  designed  to  aid  children  in 
developing  initiative  and  efficiency  in  reading.  Other  aims  are  to 
develop  thoughtful,  independent  readers  in  diversified  fields  and  to 
stimulate  a continued  interest  in  reading. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  BOOK 

Moving  Ahead  provides  a program  which : 

1.  carries  forward  the  sequential  development  of  reading  abilities 

from  the  point  reached  in  the  preceding  books  of  the  Easy 
Growth  in  Reading  series. 

2.  improves  comprehension  by  featuring  reading  with  under- 

standing at  all  times. 

3.  helps  children  to  master  reading  skills  through  specific  moti- 

vated practice. 

4.  assists  children  to  apply  these  skills  while  reading  various 

types  of  materials. 

5.  encourages  children  to  seek  information  and  to  use  the  infor- 

mation gained  for  other  skills,  such  as  oral  and  written  re- 
ports, creative  writing,  dramatization,  etc. 

6.  provides  steady  growth  in  word  meanings. 

7.  stimulates  wholesome  social  and  scientific  attitudes. 

8.  stimulates  a continued  interest  in  reading. 

l 
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RESEARCH  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK 

Children’s  Interest  in  Books.  To  develop  the  material  for  this 
sixth-grade  book,  extensive  research  and  experimental  work  were 
carried  out. 

Sixth-grade  children  in  representative  schools  throughout  the 
country  were  asked  to  list  favorite  books  and  kinds  of  stories. 

A tabulation  of  these  reactions  to  various  types  of  reading  indi- 
cated that  children’s  interests  appear  to  be  centered  around  stories 
of  other  lands,  the  movie  industry,  new  developments  in  the  “World 
of  Tomorrow,”  and  in  conservation  of  our  natural  wealth.  This  sur- 
vey of  children’s  interests  helped  determine  the  content  material  of 
the  sixth  reader,  Moving  Ahead. 

Questionnaires  to  Supervisors  and  Teachers.  Information  from 
teachers  was  obtained  through  a questionnaire  listing  the  different 
reading  skills  emphasized  in  modern  classwork.  This  was  sent  to 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
who  received  the  questionnaire  were  asked  to  check  the  reading 
skills  which  they  thought  were  most  commonly  needed  at  fourth-, 
fifth-,  and  sixth-grade  levels. 

Experimentation  with  sixth-grade  children  determined  the  spe- 
cific skills  which  are  needed  in  various  areas  of  school  work. 

Summary  of  Research  and  Experimental  Work.  A summary  of 
the  questionnaire  results  and  the  experimentation  furnished  a pic- 
ture of  the  frequency  and  the  functional  value  of  each  skill.  It  was 
evident  from  the  information  obtained  that  the  skills  most  helpful  at 
sixth-grade  level  were : 

1.  grasping  the  main  idea  in  a paragraph. 

2.  finding  the  supporting  details  for  the  main  thought. 

3.  organizing  the  main  thought  and  supporting  details  into  out- 

line form,  using  a single  reference. 

4.  organizing  an  outline,  using  several  references. 

5.  organizing  an  outline,  using  the  main  idea  of  a question  or 

problem. 

6.  reading  accurately  for  detail. 

7.  summarizing  the  content  of  what  was  read  in  oral  or  written 

reports. 

8.  interpreting  new  words  met  in  context. 
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9.  interpreting  various  shades  of  meaning  in  context. 

10.  using  reference  material  to  gain  further  information. 

11.  attacking  new  words  independently  and  using  a dictionary 

efficiently. 

Skill  Development  in  Easy  Steps.  Since  reading  development  is 
closely  related  to  suitable  content  and  its  construction,  a series  of 
paragraphs,  each  stressing  one  central  thought,  was  developed  on 
the  informational  material  of  each  unit.  These  paragraphs  were 
used  in  classroom  situations  with  children  to  determine  their  ability: 
to  read  the  paragraphs 

to  read  directions  preceding  or  following  paragraphs 
to  follow  directions 

to  get  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph 

to  find  the  supporting  details  and  prove  them  to  be  such 

to  organize  information  gained  through  using  cross  references 

From  these  experiences  with  sixth-grade  children  in  various 
schools  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  following  conclusions 
were  reached : 

1.  Directions  should  be  no  more  difficult  for  the  child  to  read 

than  is  the  content  of  the  paragraph. 

2.  Directions  related  to  paragraph  material  should  be  in  the  same 

size  type  as  the  content  of  the  paragraph.  Children  are 
prone  to  think  small  type  is  intended  for  teachers. 

3.  Directions  must  be  simple,  clear,  and  concise  with  a minimum 

of  facts  for  the  child  to  keep  in  mind.  One  direction  at  a 
time  is  more  likely  to  be  clearly  understood  and  followed 
than  mixed  directions. 

4.  The  term  “main  thought”  or  “main  idea”  must  be  clarified  for 

some  children  through  discussion. 

5.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  construction  of  para- 

graphs, if  they  are  to  be  used  for  exercises,  to  insure  profit- 
able results  from  reading.  There  must  be  a central  thought 
and  supporting  details. 

6.  Reading  skills  related  to  outlining  should  be  developed  one  at 

a time  in  order  of  gradually  increasing  difficulty. 

a.  finding  the  main  thought 

b.  locating  supporting  details 

c.  making  an  outline 
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The  child  should  have  practice  in  finding  the  main  thought 
of  a single  paragraph  before  attention  is  given  to  more  than 
one  paragraph. 

7.  Children  need  definite  training  in  how  to  organize  material 
when  reading  more  than  one  reference  pertinent  to  a given 
problem,  such  as  is  found  in  the  study  of  social  studies,  sci- 
ence, etc. 

Each  Unit  Is  a Small  Whole 

All  the  units  are  complete  and  gradually  increase  in  difficulty.  In 
each  one  will  be  found  questions,  statements,  and  activities  which 
will  provoke  critical  thinking  and  enrich  the  child’s  reading  experi- 
ence. Each  unit  includes  readiness  pages,  a story  pertinent  to  the 
unit,  lists  of  activities,  poetry,  and  factual  material  for  skill  reading. 
The  units  also  include  a check  on  the  items  requiring  recall  of  in- 
formation, organization  and  association  of  ideas,  and  using  what  has 
been  read. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THEMES  IN  CONTENT 

The  stories  in  Moving  Ahead  are  new  and  timely.  They  are  based 
on  genuine  interest  and  the  basic  concerns  of  children.  New  as  well 
as  adapted  stories,  which  in  the  experimental  work  were  found  to 
be  very  popular  with  children,  appear  in  this  book.  True  stories 
which  appeal  strongly  to  children  at  the  sixth-grade  level  of  de- 
velopment and  which  will  encourage  children  to  relate  their  own 
experiences  are  included. 

Poems  related  to  the  content  of  the  units,  with  an  invitation  to 
the  children  to  add  more  from  their  own  experiences,  are  included. 

Unit  One 

Off  to  a Movie  Lot  is  organized  around  the  interesting  work  of 
the  motion  picture  industry.  The  unit  includes  several  references 
to  the  many  artists,  workers,  and  writers  who  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  movies.  Included  also  is  the  thrilling  story  of  Snow 
Treasure.  This  true  story  of  courageous  Norwegian  children  has  a 
strong  appeal.  The  bibliography  in  the  manual  offers  many  sug- 
gested resources  for  enrichment  of  children’s  interests  in  this  theme. 
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Unit  Two 

High  Water  contains  stories  about  man’s  struggle  to  control 
water  in  order  that  it  can  serve  him.  There  are  references  and  maps 
about  changes  that  have  been  brought  about  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley where  water  is  plentiful.  Because  of  government  help,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  enjoys  many  advantages — freedom  from  floods,  better 
soil,  better  navigation,  and  all  the  electric  power  the  people  can 
use.  The  unit  includes  the  humorous  story  High  Water  which  tells 
of  the  danger  to  a community  during  floodtime  and  relates  humor- 
ous incidents  which  occur  during  a serious  situation.  The  beautiful 
poem  Green  Heritage  develops  an  appreciation  of  our  national  trees. 
Stocky's  Race  with  the  River  is  an  exciting  story  of  a flood  and  of 
Stocky’s  adventure  with  the  Comanches  in  Texas.  This  is  a chapter 
from  the  book  Stocky,  Boy  of  Texas  and  should  create  an  interest  in 
the  entire  book. 

Unit  Three 

Our  Good  Earth  relates  to  the  conservation  of  soil.  It  contains 
stories  of  man’s  attempt  to  restore  and  to  save  farm  lands  from  ero- 
sion and  describes  a community,  co-operative  attempt  to  improve 
the  land.  The  story  Dust  Bowl  or  Breadbasket  tells  the  struggles  of  a 
family  to  save  their  farm.  The  value  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice is  brought  out  in  the  references  entitled  “Wealth  from  Waste.” 
The  unit  will  give  children  an  understanding  of  the  great  need  for 
conserving  our  natural  wealth,  and  will  stimulate  them  to  do  what 
they  can  to  aid  in  this  conservation.  The  Mysterious  Voice  will  be 
appreciated  as  pleasure  reading,  and  the  poem  found  here  will  illus- 
trate the  value  of  trees. 

Unit  Four 

What  Makes  You  Laugh  is  a unit  the  children  will  enjoy.  The 
Sad  Story  of  Febold  Feboldson  and  John  Buck,  the  Big  Norwegian 
Sailor  are  tall  tales  which  are  part  of  our  American  literary  heritage. 
The  humorous  poems  and  nonsense  rhymes  which  close  the  unit 
will  bring  delight  to  all  readers.  Here  an  analysis  is  made  of  fun  in 
stories  and  pictures,  and  the  children  learn  to  appreciate  the  place  of 
humor  in  everyday  living. 
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Unit  Five 

The  World  of  Tomorrow  emphasizes  the  changes  resulting  from 
new  discoveries  and  inventions.  The  title  is  well  chosen  because  it 
is  descriptive  of  a new  age  now  rapidly  developing.  The  unit  in- 
cludes the  fascinating  story  The  Lost  Formula  which  concerns  a 
scientist’s  discovery  of  plastics.  References  to  the  homes  of  the 
future,  to  television,  and  to  the  new  developments  in  transportation 
are  included. 

Unit  Six 

Hands  Across  the  Border  is  a unit  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  contains  interesting  stories  about  and  references  to  this  vast 
country.  Included  is  the  appealing  story  The  Return  of  Silver  Chief. 
This  is  the  story  of  a dog  who  helped  the  “Mounties”  capture  es- 
caped prisoners.  This  unit  is  sure  to  increase  the  children’s  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north. 

Unit  Seven 

Children  of  America  and  Other  Lands  helps  to  satisfy  the 
ever  increasing  interest  that  boys  and  girls  everywhere  have  in  each 
other.  There  is  the  story  of  Chuman  Lai,  a boy  of  India,  to  whom 
the  Goddess  of  Luck  brought  many  blessings.  There  is  the  boy  of  the 
Sahara,  Hamed,  who  was  a true  son  of  the  desert.  There  is  Vera, 
the  Russian,  whose  beautiful  violin  music  brought  happiness  to 
everyone  and  during  a flood  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  stranded  vil- 
lagers. Lome’s  story  shows  the  strong  faith  a child  has  in  a dog. 
When  Washington  Danced  in  Our  Parlor  is  a lively  tale  showing 
how  children  can  utilize  and  appreciate  the  historical  background 
of  their  own  community.  The  book  closes  with  America,  Our  Coun- 
try— a stirring  poem  of  the  people  and  the  ideals  that  make  Amer- 
ica big  and  beautiful. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENT  AS  TO  ORGANIZATION 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  material  under  each 
heading,  summarized  according  to  readiness,  story,  skill,  poetry, 
vocabulary  concepts,  and  suggestions  for  associated  activities. 

For  example,  in  Unit  One  there  are  seven  pages  classified  as  readi- 
ness material.  In  these  pages  are  pictures,  questions,  and  pertinent 
suggestions  which  guide  the  child’s  thinking  toward  the  story  to 
come.  There  are  thirty-six  story  pages,  seventeen  skill  development 
pages,  one  page  of  poetry,  two  of  vocabulary,  and  five  with  sugges- 
tions for  associated  enrichment  activities. 


Units 

Readi- 

ness 

Pages 

Story 

Pages 

Skill 

Pages 

Poetry 

Pages 

Vocabu- 

lary 

Con- 

cepts 

Pages 

Suggestions 
for  Associated 
Activities 
Pages 

Total 

I 

7 

36 

17 

1 

2 

5 

68 

II 

6 

20 

15 

3 

2 

3 

56 

7 

III 

8 

15 

7 

1 

2 

2 

44 

9 

IV 

3 

15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

40 

16 

V 

6 

34 

23 

2 

2 

5 

72 

VI 

7 

39 

21 

2 

2 

3 

74 

VII 

3 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

68 

12 

12 

16 

9 

Totals 

40 

249 

83 

22 

10 

18 

422 
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PLAN  FOR  EACH  UNIT 


The  Readiness 


The  Story 


The  Skill 


Development 

Each  unit  begins  with: 

1.  Pictures 

2.  Challenging  state- 
ments 

3.  Questions 
These  are  used  to: 

1.  Awaken  interest 

2.  Challenge  thinking 

3.  Give  a wealth  of 
information  that 
prepares  for  the 
story 

4.  Enrich  the  vocab- 
ulary 

5.  Clarify  concepts 

6.  Extend  reading  ex- 
periences 

7.  Interpret  pictures 

8.  Stimulate  conver- 
sation about  the 
topic 


Development 

Immediately  following 
the  readiness  devel- 
opment is  the  story 
which  is: 

1.  Timely 

2.  Interesting 

3.  Informational 
This  story  uses  the 
concepts  developed 
through  the  readiness 
material.  Checks  on 
comprehension  follow 
the  story.  These  checks 
help  the  child  to: 

1.  Organize  the  se- 
quence of  a story 

2.  Do  critical  think- 
ing 

3.  Use  what  he  has 
read 

4.  Test  how  well  he 
has  read 


Development 

A group  of  paragraphs 
follows  the  first  story 
in  each  of  the  first 
units. 

These  paragraphs  are: 

1.  Factual  in  nature 

2.  Based  on  the  story 
and  readiness  sec- 
tions just  preceding 
them. 

3.  Built  with  one  cen- 
tral idea  in  mind. 

4.  Planned  to  help 
children: 

a.  Find  the  main 
thought  or  idea 

b.  Find  supporting 
details 

c.  Organize  in  out- 
line form 

d.  Use  cross  refer- 
ence material 

e.  Use  the  main 
idea  or  ques- 
tion of  a prob- 
lem 


i 


Some  units  end  with  a story  for  pleasure  reading.  These  stories 
are  easy  to  read,  repeating  the  words  of  the  preceding  material  and 
developing  new  vocabulary  and  concepts. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  ONE 

INTRODUCING  MOVING  AHEAD 

When  the  books  are  introduced,  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the 
book,  Moving  Ahead.  Discover  what  the  title  means  to  the  children. 
Ask  questions  about  the  title  which  will  stimulate  conversation. 
The  following  are  suggestive : 

1.  What  would  you  expect  to  find  in  a book  with  the  title  Mov- 

ing Ahead? 

2.  What  changes  would  you  expect  to  find  in  the  years  ahead? 

3.  What  part  can  you  take  in  the  world  of  tomorrow? 

Ask  the  children  to  examine  the  table  of  contents.  Discuss  with 
the  group  the  title  of  the  units.  Let  them  express  their  reactions  to 
the  contents.  Discuss  the  value  of  knowing  what  a book  contains. 

OFF  TO  A MOVIE  LOT,  Pages  1-68 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  title  of  this  unit,  Off  to  a 
Movie  Lot.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to  raise  questions  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  the  unit  title.  The  children  may  suggest  topics 
they  expect  to  find  discussed  in  the  reading  contents  and  in  the 
readiness  pages,  “Movie  Makers.” 

A sixth-grade  group  suggested  the  following  topics : 

1.  I would  like  to  know  about  the  cameraman  and  about  the  men 

who  plan  the  scenery. 

2.  I would  like  to  read  about  the  actors  and  what  they  are  ex- 

pected to  do. 

3.  I hope  this  unit  tells  about  the  make-up  artists. 

4.  This  unit  should  tell  us  who  the  important  workers  are. 

5.  I would  like  to  know  how  a story  for  a movie  is  chosen. 

6.  I would  like  to  see  pictures  of  a studio  and  read  about  one. 
Ask  the  children  to  look  closely  at  the  pictures  that  appear  on 

pages  1-6,  before  reading  the  material  associated  with  each  pic- 
ture. Children  may  give  their  interpretations  and  raise  questions 
about  the  pictures.  These  questions  may  be  listed  on  the  blackboard. 
Later  the  material  under  the  pictures  can  be  read  to  clarify  concepts 
and  promote  further  discussion. 
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The  teacher  should  know  in  advance  the  whole  plan  of  the  unit. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  entire  vocabulary,  listed  by  units,  is  found  on  pages 
433-439  of  Moving  Ahead.  In  many  cases,  the  meaning  of  new 
words  will  be  apparent  from  the  context.  Practice  on  words  and 
phrases  may  be  necessary  for  some  children  before  they  read  the 
selections. 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

Through  the  use  of  pictures  and  informal  discussion,  these  con- 
cepts should  be  developed : 

1.  What  a movie  studio  is. 

2.  What  the  term  “movie  lot”  means. 

3.  What  a movie  lot  looks  like. 

4.  Who  some  of  the  workers  on  a movie  lot  are. 

5.  Why  thousands  of  workers  are  needed  on  a movie  lot. 

6.  What  the  term  “sound  stage”  means., 

7.  How  sound  stages  are  used. 

8.  What  a sound  stage  looks  like. 

9.  What  materials  are  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings 

used  in  settings. 

10.  What  the  work  of  the  cameraman  is. 

11.  What  the  duties  of  a property  man  are. 

12.  What  the  make-up  man  does. 

13.  What  the  work  of  a dressmaker  on  a movie  lot  involves. 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  de- 
veloped, the  teacher  can  stimulate  conversation  about  the  pictures 
by  asking  questions  which  will  further  clarify  these  concepts. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful.  They  are  suggestive  only. 

1.  In  what  ways  does  a movie  lot  resemble  a small  city? 

2.  What  other  important  workers  on  a movie  lot,  not  pictured 

on  page  3,  can  you  name? 

3.  Why  are  there  no  windows  and  only  a few  heavy  doors  in  a 

sound  stage? 

4.  Can  you  tell  why  only  the  fronts  of  buildings  are  constructed 

for  stage  settings? 

5.  What  is  there  in  the  picture  on  page  6 to  tell  you  it  is  a Nor- 

wegian setting? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

The  Film  Industry 

Life  without  the  movies  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  We  take  the 
movies  for  granted  and  never  give  much  thought  to  the  tremendous 
work  involved  in  the  making  of  a movie. 

The  film  industry  is  about  fifty  years  old.  Although  it  is  a com- 
paratively young  industry,  it  ranks  twelfth  in  size  and  importance 
among  all  the  industries  in  our  country.  Because  people  wanted 
entertainment  it  grew  very  rapidly  in  a short  time. 

Over  90,000,000  Americans  go  to  the  movies  each  week.  They 
spend  millions  of  dollars  every  week  in  our  17,500  motion  picture 
theaters. 

People  go  to  the  movies  for  relaxation  and  entertainment.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  learning  from  screen  portrayals  about  other 
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peoples’  lives,  civilizations,  customs,  and  culture.  How  many  people 
in  an  audience  ever  give  a thought  to  the  long  and  hard  work  that 
must  be  done  to  make  a movie? 

If  we  are  to  understand  anything  about  this  fascinating  industry, 
we  must  know  about  the  thousands  of  workers  doing  different,  de- 
lightful things.  Many  kinds  of  scientists  and  artists  are  working, 
experimenting,  and  straining  their  nerves  and  their  minds  to  carry 
still  further  this  new  art  which  has  achieved  so  much  in  so  short 
a time. 

Choosing  a Story 

No  matter  how  excellent  the  acting  and  photography  may  be,  a 
good  motion  picture  cannot  be  made  from  a poor  story.  The  picture 
industry  is  constantly  searching  for  good  story  material.  Movie 
producers  are  always  looking  for  stories  that  are  original  and  of  the 
type  that  people  will  like.  A good  movie  story  must  be  one  that  can 
be  pictured  in  less  than  two  hours.  It  must  have  situations  that  are 
novel,  dramatic,  and  logical. 

Selection  of  stories  is  the  responsibility  of  associate  producers. 
Their  work  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  editor  of  a large  newspaper. 
They  never  get  the  attention,  praise,  or  credit  they  rightfully 
deserve. 

The  process  of  story  selection  may  require  many  months.  No  pro- 
ducer is  able  to  read  all  of  the  three  hundred  best  stories  chosen 
for  each  year’s  supply,  so  “story  conferences”  are  held  and  attended 
by  associate  producers.  People  well  trained  in  the  art  of  story  telling 
take  each  story  and  tell  it,  not  as  it  was  written,  but  with  suggested 
variations  that  might  make  it  particularly  acceptable  for  pictures. 
From  long  practice  these  people  know  the  best  selling  points  of  each 
story  and  stress  them. 

The  men  who  listen  are  all  specialists.  Each  is  an  authority  in  a 
different  line.  One  is  attuned  to  music.  Another  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  strong,  direct,  melodramatic  conflict.  Another  has  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor.  Another  listens  for  the  complicated  mystery.  Each 
man  discusses  the  story  from  the  background  of  his  special  field. 

After  selections  are  made,  the  producer  discusses  it  with  his  di- 
rectors and  with  the  stars  best  suited  for  the  principal  roles.  If  all 
are  satisfied,  production  begins. 
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When  the  picture  version  is  made,  people  leaving  the  theater 
often  exclaim,  “Why,  it  is  just  like  the  book!”  or  “Why,  it  isn’t  like 
the  book  at  all!”  Producers,  hearing  this  last  remark,  shrug  then- 
shoulders  and  do  not  attempt  to  explain  that  the  screen  play  is  a 
different  expressive  medium,  related  to  but  unlike  either  of  its 
distant  relatives,  the  stage  play  or  the  novel.  Audiences  cannot 
understand  these  differences,  but  in  them  one  finds  the  reasons  for 
the  amazing  growth  of  the  photoplay. 

Strange  Jobs  on  a Movie  Lot 

The  making  of  motion  pictures  requires  many  trained  workers 
about  whom  we  never  hear. 

There  is  the  “ager”  who  can  take  newly  made  furniture,  walls, 
and  clothes  and  give  them  the  illusion  of  wear  and  antiquity. 

There  are  two  sets  of  garage  mechanics — one  for  new  cars  and  the 
other  for  cars  over  twenty  years  old.  Because  old  cars  are  hard  to 
secure,  mechanics  are  kept  busy  keeping  them  in  repair. 

Every  studio  has  a brass  and  iron  foundry.  It  can  make  bars  for 
a jail  in  Peru  or  wrought  iron  doors  for  the  palace  of  a king. 

Each  studio  has  its  “horse  wrangler.”  He  is  usually  on  a ranch 
where  he  trains  horses  for  special  stunts  in  a picture. 

There  is  a “plaster”  shop,  where  coats  of  arms  are  reproduced 
and  reproductions  of  famous  statues  are  made  as  they  are  needed. 

One  brightly  lighted  building  houses  the  men  whose  job  it  is  to 
keep  cameras  and  sound  recording  machines  in  perfect  condition. 

There  is  the  studio  armory  which  contains  thousands  of  weapons 
from  ancient  to  modern  times. 

The  wind  machine  operator  is  unique  to  pictures.  He  tends  the 
noiseless  electric  motors  which  drive  the  propellors  with  no  more 
noise  than  a slight  whir. 

Every  studio  has  its  “wild  animal”  man,  who  takes  care  of  the 
animals  in  the  studio  zoo. 

Hollywood’s  Conjur’  Men 

Hollywood’s  prop  men  don’t  look  like  wizards,  but  that’s  what 
they  are.  They  have  the  acquisitive  instincts  of  the  magpie,  the 
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nose  of  a ferret,  the  memory  of  an  elephant,  the  persistence  of  a bill 
collector,  and  the  purse  of  a Croesus. 

One  prop  man  reported  to  the  Fox  Studio  that  he  had  found  a 
century-old,  horse-drawn  hearse  which  was  rusting  away  in  an 
undertaker’s  barn.  One  wheel  was  sprung,  the  plate  glass  was 
cracked,  rats’  nests  were  in  evidence,  and  it  was  badly  in  need  of 
paint.  “But  what  a funeral  we  can  stage  with  this!”  he  said. 

An  MGM  prop  man  needed  mosquitoes  in  January.  A university 
laboratory  was  willing  to  send  him  some,  but  first  permission  had  to 
be  secured  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  health  officials.  When  this 
request  was  denied,  the  ingenious  conjur’  man  recalled  a weekend 
at  a seashore  resort  where  he  had  spent  his  time  slapping  at  mos- 
quitoes. He  rushed  to  the  scene  and  found  stagnant  water  alive  with 
larvae.  He  scooped  some  into  a tank,  dashed  back  to  the  studio,  and 
made  his  own  incubators. 

Prop  men  never  question  orders  and  never  argue.  They  do  as  they 
are  told  no  matter  how  ridiculous  the  order  seems.  When  six  rein- 
deer were  required  for  a certain  picture,  they  were  located  in  Ed- 
monton, Canada,  and  sent  for.  Upon  their  arrival  the  prop  man 
was  appalled  because  they  had  no  antlers.  He  got  an  impression  of 
the  skulls,  had  iron  caps  made  to  fit,  screwed  antlers  to  the  caps, 
covered  them  with  leather,  and  tied  on  the  contraptions  like  so 
many  sunbonnets. 

Once  when  flowers  were  needed  on  location  in  the  middle  of  a 
desert,  a prop  man  flagged  a train  and  walked  through  the  cars, 
buying  up  every  flower-trimmed  hat  worn  by  the  women  passengers. 
From  them  a bouquet  was  made  for  the  leading  lady. 

The  prize  prop  story  is  that  of  the  watermelons.  The  script  calling 
for  a watermelon  arrived  in  July,  but  the  shooting  would  not  start 
until  January.  Could  watermelons  be  kept  for  six  months?  The 
conjur’  man  bought  a dozen,  two  of  which  he  coated  with  paraffin, 
two  with  shellac,  two  with  water  color,  two  he  wrapped  in  burlap, 
two  he  put  into  a freezing  locker,  and  two  on  ice.  A month  later  only 
the  frozen  ones  were  good  and  when  they  thawed,  they  cracked  wide 
open  and  went  to  pulp. 

Two  dozen  more  melons  were  bought.  Some  were  buried,  some 
were  placed  in  a stream  of  running  water,  and  some  were  packed  in 
peat  moss.  At  the  end  of  a month,  not  one  of  them  was  good.  By 
this  time  the  season  was  almost  over,  but  the  prop  man  did  not 
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despair.  He  varied  his  experiments  by  both  shellacking  and  burying 
the  melons,  by  both  freezing  and  waxing  them,  by  both  watering 
them  and  wrapping  them  in  burlap. 

On  the  morning  the  watermelon  scene  was  to  be  shot  he  examined 
his  melons.  One  after  another  was  discarded.  Only  one  out  of  the 
entire  lot  was  good.  What  would  happen  if  the  scene  had  to  be 
taken  a second  time?  However,  all  went  well  and  a perfect  shot  was 
secured.  Imagine  his  distress  when  in  cutting  the  picture  the  entire 
episode  was  deleted!  And  to  dismay  him  further,  the  author  of  the 
script,  upon  hearing  the  story,  said  lightly,  “Too  bad  you  went  to  all 
that  trouble.  The  actor  could  have  been  eating  an  apple.” 

Condensed  from  Coronet,  September,  1945 
Copyright  by  Esquire,  Inc. 

READING  THE  STORY,  Snow  Treasure,  Pages  8-43 

Background  Information  for  the  Story 

Before  the  children  begin  the  reading  of  Snow  Treasure,  the 
teacher  may  give  the  following  information : 

Snow  Treasure 

Snow  Treasure  is  based  on  an  actual  incident. 

On  June  28,  1940,  the  Norwegian  freighter,  Bomma,  came  into  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  with  a cargo  of  gold  bullion  worth 
$9,000,000. 

The  captain  of  the  Bomma  asked  for  a police  escort  while  the  gold 
was  being  unloaded.  He  told  a strange  story. 

The  gold,  he  said,  had  come  from  Norway.  It  had  been  slipped 
past  the  Nazi  sentries  by  the  Norwegian  children  who  live  in  a small 
village  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

That  is  all  the  captain  would  tell.  He  gave  no  details,  location 
of  the  town  or  names  of  families  or  fiords,  because  he  wanted  to  be 
sure  no  harm  would  come  to  these  brave  Norwegian  people. 

When  the  account  was  given  to  newspapermen,  some  changes 
were  made.  For  the  news,  the  coasting  motorship,  Bomma,  became 
the  Cleng  Peerson,  a fishing  smack.  The  distance  traveled  by  the 
children  was  not  twelve  miles,  but  actually  thirty-five  miles. 

The  story  Snow  Treasure  was  written  from  the  few  brief  facts  that 
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were  released  for  publication.  It  is  an  account  of  heroic  and  patriotic 
service  rendered  by  the  Norwegian  children  to  their  country. 

Condensed  from  Snow  Treasure,  by  Mary  McSwigan 
Copyright  1942  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  Inc. 

Background  To  Be  Developed  before  the  Children  Read  the  Story 

A.  Where  are  these  places  located? 

1.  Norway 

2.  Baltimore,  Maryland 

3.  Arctic  Circle 

4.  The  body  of  water  crossed  by  the  Cleng  Peerson 

B.  What  do  you  know  about  the  coast  of  Norway? 

1.  deep  fiords — ice  locked  harbors  in  winter  months 

2.  good  waters  for  fishing 

C.  For  what  special  geographic  features  is  Norway  known? 

1.  near  the  Arctic  Circle  5.  long  days,  short  nights 

2.  long,  cold  winters  6.  steep  mountains 

3.  long  nights,  short  days  7.  deep  snows 

4.  short  summers  8.  high  cliffs  near  the  coast 

D.  What  characteristics  would  people  living  in  this  land  have? 

1.  endurance  3.  courage 

2.  industry  4.  patience 

E.  What  dangers  might  a fishing  smack  encounter  when  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  wartime? 

1.  submarines  3.  enemy  planes 

2.  mines  4.  storms 

Refer  to  the  vocabulary  to  be  developed  on  pages  8-45,  listed  on 
pages  433-434  of  Moving  Ahead. 


Filming  a Story,  Page  7 

Teacher  and  children  should  consider  the  stimulating  questions 
suggested  on  this  page.  These  points  are  to  be  used  for  discussion 
after  the  story  Snow  Treasure  has  been  read. 

Make  certain  that  the  group  has  a clear  understanding  of  such 


terms  as,  sound  stage  director 

“on  location”  scenes 

studio  lot  action 

leading  characters  extras 
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Not  all  stories,  even  especially  interesting  ones,  are  suitable  for 
filming.  Discuss  with  the  group  the  points  which  they  think  would 
determine  whether  or  not  a story  is  well  suited  for  the  screen. 

The  following  were  suggested  by  one  sixth-grade  group : 

1.  The  story  must  have  action. 

2.  The  story  must  have  an  interesting  plot. 

3.  There  must  be  a few  good  characters  for  the  leading  parts. 

4.  There  must  be  a definite  climax. 

The  group  compiling  the  above  points  expressed  a preference  for 
movies  that  have  adventure,  suspense,  mystery,  and  humor. 

First  Reading 

After  an  interest  has  been  aroused,  the  following  plans  for  reading 
are  suggested: 

Plan  1.  The  entire  story  may  be  read  silently.  Fast  readers  will 
want  to  read  the  story  without  interruption.  Refer  them 
to  books  listed  in  “Correlated  Reading  for  Enrichment.” 
Plan  2.  Slower  readers,  who  may  need  vocabulary  help,  should 
read  the  story  in  parts:  Part  I — Pages  8-21;  Part  II — 
Pages  22-35 ; Part  III — Pages  35-43. 

Withhold  the  discussion  until  each  member  of  the  group  has  com- 
pleted the  reading  of  the  entire  story. 

The  following  directions  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  to 
guide  the  children’s  thinking  while  they  are  reading : 

1.  As  you  read,  watch  for  incidents  in  which  the  Norwegian  chil- 

dren showed 

a.  great  courage  b.  grim  determination 

c.  remarkable  self-control 

2.  What  was  done  to  outwit  the  Nazis  in  getting  the  gold  out  of 

Norway? 

3.  Who,  in  addition  to  the  children,  took  the  greatest  risks? 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  How  far  below  the  “lookout”  was  the  sea?  (p.  8) 

2.  Who  was  best  acquainted  with  the  deep  fiords  and  broken 

coastline  of  Norway?  (p.  10) 

3.  What  is  bullion?  (p.  12) 
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4.  Why  did  the  Norwegian  people  want  the  gold  out  of  the 

country?  (p.  15) 

5.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  hide  the  gold  in  the  cave?  (p.  16) 

6.  How  many  tons  of  gold  bullion  were  there?  (p.  19) 

7.  How  were  the  gold  bricks  guarded  in  the  snow?  (p.  25) 

8.  How  did  the  children  respond  to  the  soldiers  who  wanted  to 

be  friendly?  (p.  26) 

9.  Why  did  the  men  make  snowshoe  trails  near  the  cave?  (p.  28) 

10.  How  close  did  the  Commander  come  to  finding  the  buried 

gold?  (p.  40) 

11.  How  did  Uncle  Victor  repay  Jan  for  rescuing  Peter?  (p.  42) 

12.  Utilize  the  questions  on  pages  7 and  44  of  Moving  Ahead. 

Critical  Thinking 

During  the  discussion  the  need  may  arise  for  some  critical  think- 
ing. These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimulate 
thinking.  The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  should  lead  to 
free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the  child’s  answer 
may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in  the  manual. 
Suggested  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics  fol- 
lowing each  question. 

1.  In  your  opinion  what  were  the  greatest  problems  faced  by  the 
Norwegians  when  moving  the  gold? 

a.  Spring  might  come  too  early  and  melt  the  snow  which 
would  spoil  the  sledding.  Rains  would  form  a crust  on 
the  snow. 

b.  The  Nazi  soldiers  would  he  exploring  the  countryside 
and  might  find  the  cave  where  the  gold  was  hidden. 

c.  A severe  storm  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  “Cleng 
Peerson”  to  leave  the  fiord. 

2.  The  Defense  Club  selected  Peter  Lundstrom  as  their  leader. 
What  incidents  in  the  story  show  that  he  was  a good  choice? 

a.  Peter  faced  danger  to  help  his  country. 

b.  Peter  acted  quickly  when  he  threw  the  snowball  at  the 
Commander. 

c.  Peter  led  the  way  down  the  slope  with  the  first  load  of 
gold. 

d.  Peter  risked  his  life  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  finding  the 
bricks  under  the  snow. 
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3.  What  situations  in  the  story  would  lead  the  Norwegians  to 
think  that  Jan  was  a spy? 

a.  A gray-clad  soldier  was  seen  coming  jrom  the  Holm’s 
barn. 

b.  A soldier  on  skis  was  seen  near  the  Snake  River  close  to 
the  place  where  the  gold  was  being  buried. 

c.  Jan  was  caught  watching  the  children. 

4.  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  convincing  proof  that  Jan 
was  not  a spy? 

a.  The  story  he  told  Uncle  Victor  about  his  capture  in 
Poland  proved  his  innocence. 

b.  He  risked  his  life  to  help  Peter  escape  jrom  the  barracks 
where  he  was  held  prisoner. 

c.  He  seemed  very  eager  to  get  to  America. 

5.  What  characters  in  the  story,  although  not  referred  to  fre- 
quently, made  great  sacrifices? 

a.  Mrs.  Lundstrom,  Peter’s  mother,  was  willing  to  risk  the 
lives  of  two  of  her  children  to  save  the  gold. 

b.  Her  husband  went  to  fight  in  the  Norwegian  army. 

c.  Mrs.  Lundstrom  was  eager  to  have  Peter  go  to  America 
rather  than  risk  recapture  by  the  soldiers. 

6.  Name  two  important  incidents  in  the  story  which  took  place 
at  night. 

a.  The  gold  was  moved  at  night  from  the  bank  to  the  cave 
by  the  men  of  the  village. 

b.  Jan  rescued  Peter  at  night  from  the  soldiers’  barracks. 

7.  What  story  have  you  read  recently  that  has  the  same  quality 

of  suspense  as  that  found  in  Snow  Treasure  f 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  story  Snow  Treasure  offers  a good  opportunity  for  the  chil- 
dren to  work  on  individual  or  group  activities.  The  following  are 
suggestive : 

1.  On  a map  of  the  world,  trace  the  course  of  the  Cleng  Peerson 

to  its  destination  in  America. 

2.  Draw  a picture  of  that  part  of  the  story  which  you  consider  to 

be  the  most  exciting. 

3.  What  other  stories  of  Norwegian  children  do  you  know?  List 

the  titles.  Make  a report  on  one  of  these  stories. 
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4.  Some  child  in  the  group  may  have  parents  or  grandparents 

from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  who  could  tell  the  chil- 
dren some  interesting  facts  about  Norway — 
the  winter  activities  the  fishing  boats 

the  midnight  sun  the  fiords 

5.  Select  an  interesting  episode  from  the  story  and  write  a short 

dialogue  for  the  characters.  Plan  a dramatization. 

6.  Make  large  pictures  of  the  following  settings  that  would  be 

used  in  a movie  of  the  story : 

a.  the  fishing  village 

b.  a scene  on  the  Snake  River 

c.  the  camouflaged  cave 

d.  the  interior  of  a fishing  smack 

e.  the  Holm’s  farm 

7.  Make  a large  picture  of  your  favorite  character.  Do  not  forget 

that  he  is  a Norwegian  and  must  be  dressed  accordingly. 

8.  Use  an  encyclopedia  or  other  reference  books  to  find  new  and 

interesting  facts  about  Norway. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE 
USING  SINGLE  REFERENCES 

Movie  Workers,  Pages  46-66 

Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  values  of  outlining.  Talk  about  its 
value  as  a practice  in  organization  and  its  help  in  giving  a talk. 

Finding  the  Main  Thought 

(This  skill  was  introduced  in  the  Fourth  Reader.) 

The  teacher  who  has  not  had  access  to  the  Fourth  Reader,  Today 
and  Tomorrow,  and  the  Fifth  Reader,  Looking  Forward,  must 
realize  that  children  need  training  in  finding  the  main  thought  of 
a paragraph. 

If  this  is  a new  skill  with  a sixth-grade  group,  develop  the  skill  of 
finding  the  main  thought. 

The  following  steps  are  a review  of  the  skill  developed  in  the 
manual  for  the  fourth  grade.  These  steps  were  found  to  be  most 
direct  and  effective. 
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Step  one.  Develop  a readiness  for  the  skill.  Clarify  the  concept  of 
what  is  the  main  thought  or  idea  by  asking  the  children  to  write 
what  they  think  the  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph  means. 
The  following  are  some  responses  of  sixth-grade  children  to  this 
question  when  this  skill  was  developed  in  the  classroom: 

The  main  thought  or  idea  of  a paragraph  is : 

1.  the  thing  or  person  that  the  details  are  built  around 

2.  the  sentence  worth-while  remembering 

3.  the  whole  thought  of  the  paragraph 

4.  the  sentence  that  explains  the  whole  paragraph 

5.  the  most  important  sentence 

6.  the  sentence  that  unlocks  the  meaning  of  the  paragraph 

Step  two.  The  teacher  and  pupils  should  read  and  discuss  a 

sample  paragraph  with  the  main  thought  given.  The  following 
sample  paragraphs  may  be  written  on  the  blackboard.  The  teacher 
should  keep  the  main  thought  concealed  until  the  children  have 
read  the  paragraphs.  After  the  children  have  read  the  first  para- 
graph, they  may  write  what  they  think  the  main  thought  or  idea  is. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  the  children  to  express  the  main 
thought  in  their  own  words  and  to  write  short  phrases  embracing 
the  main  thought.  She  may  then  indicate  the  main  thought  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  have  the  children  compare  their  answers  with 
the  one  given.  Some  of  the  children  may  be  able  to  give  as  clear  cut 
a main  thought  as  the  one  given.  Others  may  need  help  in  wording 
their  ideas. 

Sample  Paragraph  I 

To  make  a motion  picture  involving  animals,  it  takes  a great  deal 
of  time  and  patience.  Horses,  cattle,  chickens,  porcupines,  and  even 
rattlesnakes  sometimes  play  very  important  parts  in  a movie.  To 
get  them  to  act  is  not  easy.  The  horses  are  often  stubborn.  The 
cattle  will  not  always  co-operate.  The  porcupine  gets  very  angry, 
and  the  rattlesnake  is  not  friendly.  These  conditions  must  be  over- 
come. This  takes  a lot  of  training  and  patience. 

Main  Thought:  Animals  are  not  easy  to  work  with  in  making 
a movie. 

This  sample  paragraph,  with  the  main  thought  given,  affords 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  question  in  the  child’s  mind  about  the  main  thought  or  idea. 
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Step  three.  After  the  children  are  aware  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “main  thought,”  they  may  read  the  second  sample  paragraph 
and  choose  the  main  thought  from  four  short  sentences  given  below. 
Children  should  write  on  their  papers  the  sentence  which  they  think 
gives  the  main  thought  of  the  paragraph. 

The  teacher  should  check  to  see  whether  or  not  the  children  are 
able  to  select  the  correct  answer.  It  is  important  that  children  learn 
to  read  and  follow  directions  independently. 

Through  careful  development  of  Step  Two  and  Step  Three,  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  read  a paragraph  and  find  the  main  thought  or 
main  idea  independently. 

Sample  Paragraph  II 

Many  difficult  problems  arise  while  directors  are  working  with 
animals.  The  horses  must  learn  to  do  many  tricks.  They  must  do 
them  very  naturally  and  when  commanded.  Cattle  must  be  pre- 
vented from  charging  into  the  cameras.  The  porcupine  must  be 
made  to  stand  still  within  the  range  of  the  camera.  The  rattlesnake 
must  be  coiled  and  ready  to  strike  at  just  the  right  time.  It  takes 
much  rehearsing  to  go  through  these  scenes  without  a mishap. 

Main  Thought:  Find  the  sentence  below  that  gives  the  main 
thought  of  the  paragraph.  Write  it  on  your  paper. 

1.  Horses  do  many  tricks  in  the  movies. 

2.  Porcupines  are  trained  to  stand  still. 

3.  Directors  have  many  problems  when  working  with  animals. 

4.  The  animals  rehearse  many  times. 

Step  four.  After  the  pupils  have  read  a paragraph  they  should 
be  able  to  write  the  main  thought  in  their  own  words. 

USING  THE  SKILL— Part  I,  Pages  46-54 

Looking  Over  the  Lot,  Pages  46-48 

A.  Finding  the  Main  Thought 

Step  One.  Consider  the  motivating  question:  What  departments 
of  work  would  you  find  in  a movie  studio f This  question  should 
bring  spontaneous  comments  from  the  children. 

Step  Two.  Direct  the  children  to  read  the  selection  silently.  After 
they  have  completed  the  reading  the  teacher  and  children,  working 
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together,  should  select  the  main  ideas  which  answer  the  above  mo- 
tivating question.  The  teacher  may  write  these  main  thoughts  on 
the  blackboard  as  they  are  given  by  the  children.  Have  the  children 
make  short  statements,  using  their  own  words. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  steps  in  developing  thorough  reading. 
The  same  procedure  may  be  followed  on  pages  49-52. 

After  two  or  more  references  are  worked  out  under  teacher  guid- 
ance, the  children  will  very  soon  grasp  the  idea. 

The  main  thoughts  for  the  references  on  pages  46-52  are  given 
below.  Accept  others  that  express  the  same  idea. 

1.  The  scenery  department  contains  many  sections  of  all  types 

of  scenery,  (page  46) 

2.  Open-air  sets,  with  artificial  backgrounds,  are  a part  of  a 

movie  lot.  (page  47) 

3.  Many  buildings  contain  thousands  of  costumes  for  a wardrobe 

department,  (page  47) 

4.  The  make-up  department  gets  actors  ready  for  the  cameras. 

(page  47) 

5.  The  property  department  has  everything  needed  to  make  a 

movie,  (page  47) 

6.  Large  sound  stages  are  needed  in  filming  a picture,  (page  48) 

7.  Between  scenes  actors  rest  in  attractive  dressing  rooms,  (page 

48) 

The  Sound  Stage,  Pages  49-51 

1.  The  sound  stages  are  the  center  of  studio  activities,  (page  49) 

2.  Sound  stages  are  used  for  nearly  all  outdoor  scenes,  because 

out-of-door  filming  is  difficult  to  control,  (page  49) 

3.  All  outside  noises  are  completely  shut  out  in  the  sound-proof 

buildings,  (page  49) 

4.  All  types  of  weather  required  for  scenes  can  be  produced  in  a 

sound  stage,  (page  50) 

5.  Twenty  or  more  sound  stages  are  in  a studio  lot.  (page  50) 

6.  Many  different  scenes  may  be  arranged  on  one  sound  stage. 

(page  51) 
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Building  Sets  in  the  Sound  Stage,  Pages  51-52 

1.  Movies  filmed  away  from  the  movie  lot  are  said  to  be  taken 

“on  location.”  (page  52) 

2.  Clever  technicians  build  backgrounds  and  settings  for  almost 

any  area  of  the  world,  (page  52) 

3.  Desert  scenes  or  whole  cities  can  be  reproduced  to  look  very 

realistic,  (page  52) 

Using  What  You  Have  Read,  Page  54 

Because  the  preceding  development  has  required  a thorough 
reading  of  the  references,  most  of  the  group  should  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  outline  “Using  What  You  Have  Read,”  on  page  54,  with- 
out doing  any  rereading. 

Slow  readers  will  probably  have  to  reread  and  may  need  the  help 
and  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

Acceptable  answers  to  the  outline  on  page  54: 

I.  A tour  of  a movie  lot: 

A.  Scenery  department 

B.  Open-air  sets 

C.  Wardrobe  department 

D.  Make-up  department 

E.  Property  department 

F.  Sound  stages 

II.  Ways  in  which  a sound  stage  is  well  fitted  for  the  filming 
of  movies: 

A.  They  are  large. 

B.  They  are  sound  proof. 

C.  Any  type  of  weather  can  be  produced. 

D.  A variety  of  scenes  can  be  arranged  at  one  time, 

III.  Ways  in  which  technicians  produce  realistic  scenes: 

A.  Wood 

B.  Plaster 

C.  Paint 

D.  Clever  lighting 

E.  Plants  and  shrubbery 

F.  Painted  backdrops 
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Part  II,  Pages  55-64 

B.  Organizing  an  Outline,  Using  Single  References 
(This  skill  was  introduced  in  the  Fifth  Reader.) 

These  references  continue  the  development  of  the  skills — finding 
the  main  thought,  finding  supporting  details,  and  making  an  outline. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  values  of  outlining.  Talk  about  its 
value  as  a practice  in  organization  and  as  a help  in  giving  a talk. 

Dressing  the  Actors,  Pages  55-64 

I.  The  wardrobe  department  has  costumes  of  almost  any  type. 

A.  Modern  dresses  of  all  styles  and  sizes 

B.  Period  clothing  for  all  periods  of  history 

C.  Costumes  worn  by  people  of  other  countries 

D.  Hats,  caps,  and  different  types  of  headdress 

II.  Wardrobe  workers  take  charge  of  costumes  which  are  needed 
by  actors. 

A.  Costumes  must  fit  actors  correctly 

B.  Costumes  must  be  replaced  if  torn  or  soiled 

C.  The  proper  type  and  style  for  the  period  being  filmed 

must  be  ready 

D.  Costumes  must  be  assigned  to  actors  and  returned 

when  work  is  completed 

Looking  the  Part,  Pages  57-59 

I.  Make-up  artists  can  bring  about  surprising  changes  in 
people’s  appearance. 

A.  Young  people  can  be  made  to  look  old,  toothless, 

wrinkled,  and  bald. 

B.  Noses  can  be  made  to  appear  larger  or  smaller. 

C.  Artificial  eyebrows,  wigs,  and  false  teeth  can  create 

new  characters. 

II.  Hairdressing  is  an  important  part  of  make-up  work. 

A.  Hair  must  be  dressed  to  suit  periods  of  history. 

B.  Barbers  shave  heads,  fit  wigs,  and  dye  hair. 
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The  All-important  Props,  Pages  60-62 

I.  Great  storage  space  is  needed  for  the  thousands  of  articles 
used  for  movie  settings. 

A.  Animals,  furniture,  boats,  wagons,  etc. 

B.  Furnishings  for  palaces,  churches,  stores,  houses, 

garages,  circuses 

C.  All  articles  are  indexed  and  stored  in  order  that  they 

may  easily  be  found  when  needed 
II.  A special  property  man  is  in  charge  of  each  movie  during  its 
production. 

A.  He  knows  every  detail  of  the  story. 

B.  He  lists  the  properties  needed. 

C.  He  is  responsible  for  everything  used. 

The  Research  Department,  Pages  62-64 

I.  Research  workers  look  up  all  information  needed  to  produce 
a movie. 

A.  All  movie  departments  consult  the  research  depart- 

ment. 

B.  Research  workers  answer  many  strange  questions. 

C.  They  work  in  large  libraries  where  there  are  shelves 

and  cabinets  of  books,  pictures,  and  clippings  on  all 
subjects. 

D.  Research  workers  travel  all  over  the  world  gathering 

information. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Workbook 

Unit  One  of  the  workbook,  pages  1-20,  aims  to  check  compre- 
hension, to  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  to  improve  study  techniques  in 
using  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index,  and  to  stress  outlining 
which  helps  pupils  to  see  relationships  and  to  organize  information. 

Dictionary  Work 

It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  make  an  inventory  of  what  the 
children  remember  from  previous  dictionary  experiences. 
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1.  Give  practice  in  locating  the  following  words  in  each  quarter 
of  the  dictionary: 


venture 

installed 

exhausted 

draped 

securely 

curious 


opposite 

wrinkled 

moderate 

fiord 

bullion 

ammunition 


confuse 

intruder 

tabulated 

represented 

extremely 

youngsters 


As  the  words  are  found,  analyze  them,  syllabicate  them, 
and  note  the  accent  marks.  Work  closely  with  the  children. 
Encourage  them  to  form  the  “dictionary  habit.” 

2.  Arrange  these  words  in  alphabetical  order.  You  will  need  to 
look  beyond  the  first  two  letters  in  each  word  to  place 
them  correctly. 


constantly 

technicians 

interfere 

purchase 


bald 


designate 

realistic 

accommodate 

register 

activities 


consulted 

telegrams 

putty 

interior 

detail 


3.  Divide  these  words  into  syllables,  using  your  dictionary: 
Example:  sud-den-ly 

photographing  authentic  theatrical 

accommodate  elaborate  permanent 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  These  exercises  or  similar  ones  may  be  written  on  the  black- 
board and  used  with  the  class. 

Words  of  similar  meanings  are  called  synonyms. 

Words  of  opposite  meanings  are  called  antonyms. 

Use  your  dictionary  to  find  a synonym  and  an  antonym  for  each 
of  the  following  words : 


permanent 

numerous 

interior 

artificial 


serious 

realistic 

abundance 

wrinkled 


exhausted 

elaborate 

authentic 

familiar 
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2.  These  are  words  we  would  hear  if  we  visited  a movie  studio : 

a.  What  does  lot  mean?  (page  46) 

b.  What  are  sets?  (page  46) 

c.  What  does  make-up  mean?  (page  47) 

d.  What  does  shot  mean?  (page  49) 

e.  What  is  meant  by  on  location?  (page  52) 

/.  What  are  props?  (page  60) 

g.  What  is  a prop  box?  (page  62) 

3.  List  words  you  would  use  to  describe  traits  in  these  characters : 

Jan — as  you  first  met  him  in  the  story — 


sly 

sneaky 

unhappy 

dishonest 

crafty 

stealthy 

sullen 

unfriendly 

Jan — as  he  really  proved  himself  to  be — 

loyal 

courageous 

helpful 

intelligent 

friendly 

kind 

eager 

quick-witted 

reliable 

Per  Garsen — 

thoughtful 

clever 

humorous 

wise 

tricky 

careful 

Helga — 

gay 

brave 

playful 

unafraid 

quick 

daring 

Make  a glossary  of  movie  words 
have  become  familiar. 

and  terms  with  which  3 

Examples  : 

location 

roles 

extras 

shots 

double 

script 

leads 

research 

properties 

5.  Classify  the  following  words  under  the  proper  heading.  They 
are  listed  here  in  the  proper  group.  Place  them  on  the  black- 
board in  jumbled  form. 
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1.  Make-up 

2.  Properties 

3.  Wardrobe 

wigs 

books 

helmets 

lipstick 

fans 

hoop  skirts 

eyebrows 

shrubbery 

armor 

whiskers 

money 

slippers 

false  teeth 

snowflakes 

capes 

eyelashes 

boats 

sombreros 

curls 

swords 

shawls 

putty 

furniture 

bonnets 

Critical  Thinking 

These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimulate 
thinking.  They  may  be  used  when  the  unit  is  completed.  The  ques- 
tions raised  under  this  caption  should  lead  to  free  child  discussion, 
allowing  every  opportunity  for  the  child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and 
thinking.  Remember  that  the  child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or 
better  than  the  answers  listed  in  the  manual.  Suggestive  replies 
which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics. 

1.  What  have  you  learned  from  this  unit  which  will  make  you 
appreciate  the  movies  more  fully? 

a.  It  takes  long,  hard  work  to  make  entertaining  movies . 

b.  Hundreds  of  workers  are  needed  in  the  movie  industry. 

c.  Each  department  of  the  industry  is  very  important. 

d.  It  costs  thousands  of  dollars  to  make  one  movie. 

2.  What  are  some  personal  characteristics  of  movie  workers? 
Prove  your  choice. 

a.  co-operation  c.  skill 

b.  responsibility  d.  patience 

3.  Which  department  on  a movie  lot  do  you  think  has  the  great- 
est responsibility? 

Answers  to  this  question  will  be  varied. 

Ask  the  children  to  make  or  fend  statements  to  prove  their 
choice. 

4.  If  you  were  to  choose  work  in  the  film  industry,  in  which 
department  would  you  like  to  work? 

These  answers  will  be  varied. 

Ask  the  children  to  explain  their  choice. 

5.  As  you  watch  movies  now,  what  are  some  of  the  things  you 
will  observe  more  closely? 

Answers  will  be  varied  according  to  individual  interests. 
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POETRY,  Page  68 

The  poem  The  Make-up  Man  is  placed  in  this  unit  to  show  what 
magic  a make-up  man  can  perform.  It  may  be  read  to  the  group  by 
the  teacher  or  by  a good  reader  in  the  class.  Children  may  follow  the 
poem  in  their  books  or  just  listen,  as  they  choose. 

Suggestions  for  discussion:  (Possible  answers  in  italics) 

1.  Select  the  parts  which  show  that  the  make-up  man  is  a 
magician. 

a.  turn  her  from  a princess  into  a gypsy 

b.  old  man  into  a handsome  hoy 

c.  a grandmother  into  a queen 

2.  What  words  or  phrases  help  you  to  see  pictures  in  your 
mind? 

a.  locks  of  yellow  gold 

b.  dark-haired  gypsy 

c.  old,  old  man  with  wrinkles 

d.  faces  that  were  mean,  pinched,  sad,  blue 

3.  If  you  had  the  magic  of  a make-up  man,  what  would  you 
wish  to  be  or  to  make? 

Individual  answers  will  vary. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  TWO 

HIGH  WATER,  Pages  69-124 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  discussion  of  pictures,  questions,  and  statements  on  pages 
69-74,  which  introduce  Unit  Two,  High  Water,  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  pupils  and  will  build 
a background  for  this  unit.  New  words  and  new  concepts  will  be 
encountered  which  should  be  clarified  before  the  children  start  to 
read  independently. 

The  teacher  should  know  in  advance  the  whole  plan  of  the  unit. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  know  the  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  de- 
veloped. The  entire  vocabulary,  listed  by  pages  and  units,  is  found 
on  pages  433-439  of  Moving  Ahead.  In  many  cases,  the  meaning  of 
new  words  will  be  apparent  from  the  context.  Practice  on  words  and 
phrases  may  be  necessary  for  some  children  before  they  read  the 
selections. 

High  Water  opens  with  pictures  and  statements  about  “Water 
Power.”  To  stimulate  conversation  and  arouse  interest,  the  follow- 
ing questions  may  be  raised : 

1.  In  what  ways  has  water  been  a faithful  servant  to  man? 

2.  In  what  ways  is  water  sometimes  very  harmful? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  sources  of  our  water  supply? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  water  power? 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Water  is  necessary  to  life  and  good  health. 

2.  Water  is  necessary  in  growing  food. 

3.  Water  provides  power  for  industries. 

4.  Water  provides  prosperity  to  the  farmer. 

5.  Water  provides  pleasure  for  man. 

6.  Water  sometimes  endangers  lives. 

7.  Property  is  sometimes  destroyed  by  water. 

8.  Water  sometimes  interrupts  transportation,  commerce,  and 

business. 

9.  Water  can  be  controlled  and  used  to  benefit  man. 
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Terms  to  be  understood  before  reading  pages  70-74: 

The  meaning  of  “power  for  good” 

The  meaning  of  “power  for  destruction” 

The  meaning  of  “disastrous  floods” 

The  meaning  of  “controlled  water” 

The  meaning  of  “uncontrolled  water” 

The  Ohio  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  should  be  located  before  the 
children  read  pages  70-74.  Have  them  notice  that  they  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  River. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  concepts  to  be  de- 
veloped, the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  a discussion  so  that  the 
children  will  approach  their  reading  with  understanding  and  a 
questioning  attitude. 

The  following  suggestions  and  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimu- 
lating discussion  and  clarifying  concepts.  These  are  suggestive  only. 
The  teacher  should  add  to  the  list. 

1.  In  what  ways  does  nature  store  water  for  man’s  use? 

2.  How  does  man  conserve  water? 

3.  What  would  happen  if  the  water  supply  of  your  community 

should  be  shut  off  suddenly  for  twenty-four  hours? 

4.  Give  some  reasons  why  water  should  not  be  wasted.  In  what 

ways  can  you  help  to  conserve  water? 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 
Children’s  List 

Pitkin,  Walter  B.  and  Hughes,  H.  F.  Seeing  Our  Country,  pages  162-182, 
357-365.  Macmillan,  1939. 

Baker  and  Baker.  Our  World  and  Others,  pages  240-258.  Bobbs-Merrill, 
1938. 

Pryor,  William  C.  and  Pryor,  H.  S.  Water — Wealth  or  Waste.  Harcourt, 
Brace  & Co.,  1939. 

Berman,  Fryer,  Barnard.  Community  Interests,  pages  2-50,  242-245. 
John  C.  Winston,  1938. 

Wales,  H.  B.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Laurel  Book  Co.,  1944. 
Alldis,  Y.  R.  Soil  Erosion.  Young,  1937. 

Thomas,  Lowell.  Hungry  Waters.  John  C.  Winston,  1937. 

Reed,  W.  Maxwell.  America’s  Treasure.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1939. 
Carter,  John  Franklin.  Remaking  America.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1942. 
Chase,  Stuart.  Rich  Land,  Poor  Land.  Whittlesey  House,  1936. 

Pack,  Arthur  Newton.  Our  Vanishing  Forests.  Macmillan,  1923. 
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Pamphlets 

American  Water  Works  Association,  New  York,  1943. 

A voluntary  and  selective  program  to  aid  water  utilities  in  a co-opera- 
tive “Stop  Water  Waste”  campaign. 

Issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.  C. — “Dams  and  Reservoirs.” 

Magazines 

National  Geographic  Magazine 
“The  Great  Mississippi  Flood  of  1927” — September,  1927. 

“Men  Against  Rivers” — June,  1937. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Where  Water  Comes  From 
Rain 

Nature  provides  all  the  water  needed  upon  the  earth.  The  ocean 
is  the  great  reservoir  in  which  nature  stores  the  water  supply.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  earth’s  surface  acts  as  nature’s  reservoirs.  Most  of  the 
water  that  we  use  comes  from  the  vast  ocean  reservoirs. 

Ways  have  been  devised  for  bringing  water  into  our  homes,  but 
we  have  no  way  of  providing  water  for  all  the  land.  The  sun  fur- 
nishes the  most  wonderful  system  for  watering  the  land.  Its  heat 
constantly  draws  moisture  from  the  land  and  the  sea  into  the  air 
where  it  forms  clouds  of  vapor.  Winds  cool  these  moisture-laden 
clouds.  The  moisture  turns  into  countless  raindrops  which  fall  to  the 
earth  and  water  every  living  thing.  The  waterworks  of  the  sun  never 
stop  working,  day  or  night. 

Underground  Water 

Not  all  the  moisture  that  falls  on  the  earth  waters  the  plants  and 
trees,  or  flows  into  the  rivers,  or  goes  back  into  the  clouds,  or  is 
stored  by  the  forests.  Much  of  it  sinks  into  the  earth  and  forms  lakes 
and  reservoirs  in  the  caverns  underground.  Here  nature  stores  it 
for  the  use  of  man. 

In  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  largest  caves  in 
the  world,  there  flows  a deep  underground  stream  called  “Echo 
River.”  Visitors  may  explore  the  cave  in  boats.  In  the  dark  waters 
are  found  blind  fish  which  need  no  eyes  since  there  is  no  light. 
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All  springs  and  wells  have  their  sources  in  underground  water. 
Often  water  breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  bubbles 
up  in  the  form  of  a natural  spring. 

An  oasis  is  a fertile  spot  in  a desert  where  underground  water 
rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs. 

White  Coal 

Black  coal,  as  everyone  knows,  comes  from  mines  in  the  earth.  It 
is  used  to  run  railroad  engines,  to  drive  machines  in  our  mills  and 
factories,  and  to  produce  electricity  for  light  and  power. 

Sometimes  water  is  referred  to  as  “white  coal”  because  water,  like 
coal,  can  be  made  to  do  all  these  things.  A stream  of  water  rushing 
down  the  mountainside  or  pouring  over  a dam  as  a waterfall  can  be 
made  to  turn  great  water  wheels.  These  wheels  drive  the  machinery 
of  mills  and  factories.  They  can  generate  electricity  which  will  pull 
trains  and  light  our  cities  and  towns. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are  mountain  streams 
and  swift-flowing  rivers  that  might  be  made  to  supply  power  for  all 
kinds  of  machinery. 

In  recent  years  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
not  to  let  this  water  power  go  to  waste.  In  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  Government  has  built  enormous  dams  of  earth,  masonry, 
and  concrete.  These  form  reservoirs  that  hold  water  not  only  for 
irrigation  and  for  communities  to  use,  but  also  for  producing  electric 
power. 

More  and  more  we  are  learning  how  to  use  the  energy-giving 
white  coal  to  save  black  coal. 

The  Tennessee  Valley 

Let  us  imagine  we  are  in  a plane  circling  over  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. From  our  plane  we  can  see  the  work  which  our  Government  has 
done  to  improve  this  region.  We  see  many  interesting  sights  beneath 
us — high  mountains  covered  with  trees,  winding  rivers,  farm  lands, 
and  large  and  small  cities. 

Continuing  our  circling,  we  fly  over  a region  which  has  become 
one  of  the  most  talked-of  sections  of  the  United  States.  As  we  look 
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down,  we  see  the  Tennessee  River  and  the  enormous  dams  which 
stretch  between  its  banks. 

With  its  tributaries,  the  Tennessee  River  drains  a vast  valley  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  square  miles.  For  many  years  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  found  it  difficult  to  make  a satisfactory 
living.  In  many  cases  their  farm  lands  had  lost  their  fertility.  Flood 
after  flood  had  brought  disaster  to  both  lands  and  crops.  The  soil 
that  had  once  been  fertile  had  been  washed  away,  leaving  the  land 
barren  and  unproductive.  Even  the  crops  that  were  grown  could 
not  be  taken  to  market  because  roads  were  poor.  Trees,  too,  had 
been  cut  away  and  many  once-thriving  lumber  towns  had  disap- 
peared. 

The  TVA 

Our  Government  decided  to  improve  conditions  in  this  region  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Therefore  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
usually  called  the  TVA,  was  created.  Its  chief  aim  was  to  find  out 
how  the  lands  and  waters  in  the  valley  might  best  be  used  that  more 
of  the  people  living  here  could  earn  a salkrfactory  and  comfortable 
living.  In  doing  this,  the  Government  was  faced  with  countless 
problems.  Many  mistakes  were  made,  but  the  difficulties  were  finally 
overcome,  and  this  man-made  miracle  was  at  last  completed. 

The  TVA  has  worked  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  It  has  planted  150,- 
000,000  trees  in  sections  where  the  forests  had  been  cut  down  or 
destroyed.  The  growing  of  crops  best  suited  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley had  been  encouraged  by  the  TVA.  Many  recreational  areas  and 
refuges  for  the  protection  of  wildlife  have  been  developed  by  the 
TVA.  It  has  opened  to  navigation  a 650-mile  channel  over  which 
heavy  freight  can  move. 

The  TVA  is  one  of  the  largest  power  producers  in  the  country.  It 
operates  twenty-six  big  dams.  In  connection  with  its  dam  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  it  operates  a plant  which  produces  phosphorus, 
an  ingredient  for  synthetic  rubber  and  fertilizers.  About  550,000 
consumers  are  served  with  electricity. 

Friends  of  the  TVA  say  it  has  been  very  successful  in  checking 
floods  throughout  the  valley,  improving  agriculture,  and  conserving 
timber  and  farm  land.  It  has  attracted  many  new  and  valuable  in- 
dustries to  the  valley.  Employment  opportunities  have  increased, 
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and  the  living  standards  for  the  4,500,000  inhabitants  have  been 
raised. 

Developing  the  Rivers  of  America 

Since  prehistoric  times,  men  have  tried  to  control  the  rivers  on 
which  their  lives  depended,  but  not  until  our  own  era  has  effective 
control  of  a great  stream  been  achieved.  The  success  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  in  preventing  floods,  producing  electric  power, 
and  conserving  and  developing  natural  resources  has  shown  what 
man  can  accomplish.  Similar  control  of  our  other  rivers  is  under 
consideration,  and  the  Missouri  stands  in  the  limelight  at  present. 

This  project  is  of  national  importance  because  the  basin  of  the 
Missouri  River  covers  one-sixth  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United 
States,  or  529,000  square  miles  which  is  approximately  thirteen 
times  the  area  included  in  the  Tennessee  project.  About  one-eighth 
of  the  nation’s  population  lives  within  this  area. 

Only  time  can  tell  whether  there  ever  will  be  a Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  but  there  already  exists  a plan  that  reconciles  many  of 
the  conflicting  interests  involved.  At  a cost  of  at  least  half  a billion 
dollars,  it  is  proposed  that  the  waters  of  the  broad  Missouri  and  its 
many  tributaries  be  dammed  and  harnessed  in  order  to  control 
floods  and  make  water  available  for  irrigation,  navigation,  and  the 
production  of  electric  power.  Irrigation  of  vast  tracts  of  land  which 
are  now  devastated  alternately  by  drought  and  by  flood  is  the  chief 
concern  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  task  of  holding 
back  enough  water  to  prevent  disastrous  floods,  and  of  freeing 
enough  to  maintain  navigation  from  Sioux  City  to  St.  Louis  in  times 
of  drought.  The  requirements  of  each  state,  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  must  be  considered.  Private  and  public  interests  conflict  in 
power  production  plans  from  which  Kansas  and  Missouri  are  ex- 
cluded by  legal  restrictions. 

The  proposal  to  develop  the  Missouri  Valley  is  only  part  of  a 
larger  program  to  expand  and  protect  the  resources  of  the  great 
river  systems  of  the  country.  Among  the  other  regions  which  may  be 
included,  as  time  goes  on,  are  the  Arkansas  River  Valley,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Valley,  the  Ohio,  portions  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Colorado  River  system. 
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READING  THE  STORY,  High  Water,  Pages  75-94 
First  Reading 

The  faster  readers  will  finish  the  story  High  Water  in  one  reading 
and  should  be  allowed  to  read  it  without  interruption. 

Children  who  are  slow  readers  will  need  more  time  as  well  as  help 
with  difficult  words  and  phrases  before  they  can  read  the  story.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  divide  it  into  parts  for  the  slower  readers. 

Withhold  discussion  until  each  member  of  the  group  has  com- 
pleted the  reading  of  the  entire  story. 

Encourage  slower  children  to  take  part  in  all  class  discussion.  In 
this  way  difficult  words  are  often  cared  for. 

Child  interest  in  High  Water  may  be  aroused  by  asking  motivat- 
ing questions.  The  questions  suggested  below,  in  addition  to  those 
on  page  94,  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  to  guide  the  children’s 
thinking  while  they  read : 

1.  How  did  the  following  people  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the 
flood? 

a.  Mr.  Fursten 

b.  The  farmers  in  the  village 

c.  Lee,  the  hired  man 

2.  Mexico  had  certain  ideas  about  the  flood.  What  were  they? 

3.  What  characters  in  the  story  displayed  the  following  traits: 

a.  obstinacy  c.  boldness 

b.  understanding  d.  pessimism 

4.  Look  for  incidents  in  the  story  that  were: 

a . funny  c.  serious 

b.  dangerous  d.  pleasant 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  Why  were  the  boys  having  a vacation  from  school?  (page  75) 

2.  Why  did  Mr.  Fursten  establish  a store  at  Four  Corners,  in  an 

area  which  was  in  danger  of  floods?  (page  76) 

3.  How  did  Phil  know  what  was  on  Mexico’s  mind?  (page  78) 

4.  What  caused  the  rise  in  the  river?  (page  81) 

5.  Many  instances  in  the  story  show  that  Lee  was  pessimistic. 

Were  there  times  when  he  did  not  show  this  trait?  Prove 

your  answer,  (page  83) 
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6.  Why  were  buckets  and  pitchers  turned  upside  down  on  the 

floor  of  the  store?  (page  84) 

7.  Why  didn’t  Mexico  like  the  words  “high  water”?  (page  90) 

Critical  Thinking 

During  the  discussion  the  need  will  arise  for  some  critical  think- 
ing. These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimulate 
critical  thinking.  The  questions  raised  under  this  caption  should 
lead  to  free  child  discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  inject  his  own  ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the 
child’s  answer  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed 
in  the  manual.  Suggested  replies  which  children  may  make  are  given 
in  italics  following  each  question. 

1.  How  did  Carl  and  Guy  recognize  signs  of  danger  in  the  river? 

a.  The  water  was  filled  with  logs  and  brush. 

b.  The  water  was  swirling  around  the  piers  of  the  bridge. 

c.  The  currents  met  and  spun  around  into  funnels. 

2.  In  what  places  was  the  river  likely  to  cause  the  greatest  dam- 
age and  why? 

a.  Damage  would  occur  in  the  village  because  it  was  on  low 
land. 

b.  The  farms  and  homes  were  in  danger  of  being  damaged, 
if  the  river  should  rise  above  the  last  bank,  because  flat 
land  stretched  out  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

3.  Why  did  Carl  and  Guy  feel  safe  at  Grandpa’s  house? 

a.  Grandpa’s  house  was  on  a high  hill  above  the  river. 

b.  A strong  stone  bridge  crossed  the  river  on  the  road  to 
Grandpa’s  house. 

4.  Prove  by  reading  phrases  or  sentences  in  the  story  that  Mexico 
was  both  intelligent  and  stubborn. 

Intelligent : 

a.  His  ear  was  cocked  to  the  river,  sensing  something  was 
wrong. 

b.  He  pushed  his  stomach  out  as  far  as  he  could  so  that  the 
strap  would  be  loose. 

c.  He  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

Stubborn : 

a.  He  flat-hoof edly  refused  to  take  a step. 

b.  He  looked  straight  ahead  but  did  not  move. 
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5.  A very  heavy  rain  will  not  result  in  a flood  unless  there  are 
certain  other  conditions  which  help  to  cause  it.  Can  you  name 
some  of  the  reasons  why  a flood  occurred  at  Four  Corners? 

a.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  low. 

b.  The  land  surrounding  the  river  was  flat. 

c.  Forests  may  have  been  cut  away,  thus  removing  pro- 
tection. 

d.  There  was  no  darn  to  hold  back  the  water. 

e.  The  river  bed  was  narrow. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Draw  with  crayons  or  paints  scenes  to  illustrate  parts  of  the 
story.  These  illustrations  were  suggested  by  a sixth-grade 
group  in  a school  where  the  material  was  tried  out : 

a.  Boys  on  the  bridge  watching  the  river 

b.  Workers  in  the  store  getting  goods  to  safety 

c.  Mexico  tied  to  the  surrey 

d.  Mexico  on  the  hill  surrounded  by  the  flood 

e.  Mexico  pulling  the  boat  backwards  toward  the  bank 

2.  Paint  a large  picture  of  your  favorite  character. 

3.  Suggest  different  ways  in  which  the  story  could  have  ended. 

4.  Write  character  sketches  of : 

a.  Mexico  c.  Grandpa 

b.  Lee  d.  Phil 

5.  Tell  the  group  of  any  experience  you  may  have  had: 

a.  in  high  water 

b.  with  a stubborn  animal 

6.  List  topics  related  to  “Water  Power”  which  would  be  suitable 
for  special  reports.  Have  committees  select  a topic,  do  the 
necessary  research,  and  report  to  the  group  on  their  findings. 

The  following  topics  are  suggestive  only : 

a.  How  Electricity  Changed  the  Tennessee  Valley 

b.  How  Dams  Help  Make  Electric  Power 

c.  A Visit  to  a Power  Plant 

d.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
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DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE, 

USING  SEVERAL  REFERENCES 

(This  skill  was  introduced  in  the  Fifth  Reader  and  is  reviewed 

in  this  unit.) 

Controlling  Water,  Pages  96-113 
Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Review  the  skill  of  combining  material  from  more  than  one  refer- 
ence. Each  reference  considers  a different  subject,  but  the  main  ideas 
from  all  references  will  be  put  together  in  one  outline.  Remind  the 
children  that  the  first  step  in  learning  to  make  a composite  outline 
is  to  list  the  important  facts  found  in  each  reference. 

In  a school  where  the  material  was  tried  out,  a sixth-grade  group 
contributed  the  following  ways  in  which  an  outline  helps: 

1.  It  helps  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  selections. 

2.  It  aids  us  in  studying  informational  material. 

3.  It  helps  us  to  organize  material  into  a few  short  phrases  or 

sentences. 

4.  It  helps  us  to  prepare  and  give  a talk  to  a group. 

Floods  and  Forests,  Pages  96-101 

Step  One.  Consider  the  motivating  question:  How  important  are 
forests  in  controlling  water ? Give  the  children  an  opportunity  for 
comments  before  they  read  the  reference. 

The  following  comments  on  this  question  were  made  by  a sixth- 
grade  group  before  any  reading  had  been  done: 

1.  Trees  need  moisture  and  absorb  great  quantities  of  it  daily. 

2.  Branches  and  heavy  foliage  break  the  force  of  falling  rain. 

3.  Soil  is  soft  and  spongy  around  trees  and  the  water  sinks  slowly 

into  it. 

4.  Dense  growths  of  trees  have  many  roots  which  help  hold  the 

soil  in  place. 

The  comments  which  the  children  make  may  be  placed  on  the  « 
blackboard  in  order  that  the  children  may  keep  them  in  mind  as 
they  read  silently  pages  96-101.  Then  they  may  check  to  see  how 
correct  they  were  in  their  ideas  of  how  forests  help  to  control  floods. 
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The  teacher  should  supervise  the  reading,  giving  aid  to  those  need- 
ing help  with  the  vocabulary.  After  the  children  have  read  this 
selection,  the  teacher  should  help  them  to  follow  the  directions  on 
page  102.  There  should  be  close  supervision  by  the  teacher  to  see 
that  each  child  is  doing  as  he  is  directed.  If  the  teacher  feels  it  ad- 
visable, the  outline  may  be  worked  out  as  a group  activity,  each 
child  copying  the  outline  for  future  use. 


Map  Study 


Using  a large  wall  map,  develop  a background  for  the  reading  of 
the  material  on  pages  103-110. 


I.  Locate  the  following: 

A.  The  sources,  courses 

1.  Mississippi 

2.  Missouri 

3.  Ohio 

7.  Arkansas 

B.  Tennessee  Valley 

1. 


C. 


D. 


and  mouths  of  these  rivers — 

4.  Columbia 

5.  Colorado 

6.  Tennessee 


The  states  included  (Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, Virginia,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ken- 
tucky) 

2.  The  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries 

a.  Clinch  c.  Hiwassee 

b.  Powell  d.  Holston 

Dams  and  artificial  lakes 


1.  Grand  Coulee  4. 

Dam  5. 

2.  Boulder  Dam  6. 

3.  Norris  Dam  7. 

Cities 

1.  Chattanooga  3. 

2.  Cairo  4. 


Norris  Lake 
Cherokee  Dam 
Hiwassee  Dam 
Kentucky  Dam 

Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 


and 


II.  What  geographic  features  cause  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
Tennessee  rivers  to  get  out  of  control  at  times? 

A.  Rainfall 

Almost  50  inches  a year  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
sections 
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B.  Surface  features 

1.  Appalachian  Mountains  border  Tennessee  on  the 
east 

2.  Broad  valleys  west  of  the  mountains 

3.  Flood  plains  and  deltas  deposited  by  rivers  along 
banks  and  at  mouths  of  rivers 

C.  Forests 

1.  Cypress  in  the  swampy  lowlands 

2.  Pine  forests  in  the  sandy  plains 

3.  Hardwoods  in  the  highlands 

III.  What  might  be  some  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  floods  in  this 
region? 

A.  Damage  to  buildings 

1.  Business  houses 

2.  Factories 

3.  Homes  and  schools 

B.  Interrupt  public  services 

1.  Interfere  with  transportation 

2.  Interrupt  telephone  service 

3.  Cut  off  electricity 

Water  Storage  and  Floods,  Pages  103-110 

Step  Two.  Before  reading  the  selection,  discuss  the  question: 
How  does  stored  water  help  control  floods ? Comments  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  group.  A sixth-grade  group  discussing  this  question 
made  the  following  comments : 

1.  Sometimes  sticks  and  leaves  and  logs  floating  in  a current 
make  a dam  which  holds  back  water  for  a while. 

2.  Beavers  have  built  dams  strong  enough  to  control  water. 

3.  Engineers  have  built  big  dams  on  rivers  that  need  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

4.  There  are  levees  along  the  Mississippi  River  to  make  the 
banks  higher. 

The  comments  which  the  children  make  may  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard  in  order  that  the  children  may  keep  them  in  mind  as 
they  read  silently  pages  103-110.  Then  they  may  check  to  see  how 
correct  they  were  in  their  ideas  of  how  water  storage  helps  to  con- 
trol floods.  The  teacher  should  supervise  the  reading,  giving  aid 
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to  those  needing  help  with  the  vocabulary.  After  the  children  have 
read  this  selection,  the  teacher  should  help  them  to  follow  the 
directions  on  page  110.  There  should  be  close  supervision  by  the 
teacher  to  see  that  each  child  is  doing  as  he  is  directed.  If  the 
teacher  feels  it  advisable,  the  outline  may  be  worked  out  as  a group 
activity,  each  child  copying  the  outline  for  future  use. 

Step  Three.  The  lists  which  the  pupils  compiled  from  pages  102 
and  110  should  be  used  as  a guide  to  complete  the  outline  on  page 
111  of  Moving  Ahead.  Many  pupils  will  be  able  to  complete  the 
outline  from  these  lists.  Other  pupils  may  need  to  reread  pages 
96-110.  Remind  the  children  that  this  outline  requires  the  use  of 
material  in  the  previous  references. 

This  experience  in  outlining  should  help  prepare  children  for 
compiling  in  one  report  the  facts  in  various  references.  This  skill  is 
often  required  in  social  studies,  science,  and  other  content  fields. 

Acceptable  answers  for  the  outline  on  page  111 : 

I.  Causes  of  Floods 

A.  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows 

B.  cutting  away  forests 

C.  washing  away  of  soil 

D.  lack  of  storage  places  for  excess  water 

II.  Ways  of  Controlling  Floodwaters 

A.  reforestation 

B.  better  farming  methods 

C.  building  dams 

D.  building  artificial  lakes  and  reservoirs 

III.  Benefits  from  Controlled  Water 

A.  better  forests  for  use  in  industry 

B.  power  for  mills  and  factories 

C.  water  for  irrigation 

D.  floods  prevented 

E.  better  farming  practices 

With  the  outline  completed  the  children  are  now  ready  to  report 
to  the  class  or  to  some  other  group  on  the  material  read. 

Map  Study,  Pages  112-113 

With  a knowledge  of  this  region  already  developed  and  before 
reading  the  references,  the  map  on  page  112  and  the  questions  on 
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page  113  should  be  used  for  further  study  and  discussion.  The  group 
will  have  a clearer  understanding  of  information  and  the  location 
of  places  to  which  reference  is  made.  The  teacher  can  give  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  need  and  plans  for  controlled 
water  in  this  area.  Supplementary  material  is  provided  on  pages 
33-36  of  this  manual. 


POETRY,  Pages  114,  115,  and  123 


The  poem  Green  Heritage  tells  how  people  feel  about  the  trees 
in  their  sections  of  the  country.  The  words  and  phrases  paint  vivid 
word  pictures.  The  poem  may  be  used  for  choral  reading.  This  plan 
was  followed  by  a sixth-grade  group,  and  the  children  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  poem. 

One  child  was  chosen  to  read  the  lines  for  each  of  the  regions 
mentioned  in  the  poem: 


First  Child: 
Second  Child: 
Third  Child: 
Fourth  Child: 
Fifth  Child: 
Sixth  Child: 
Seventh  Child: 
Eighth  Child: 
Ninth  Child: 
First  Child: 
All  the  Group  : 


A word  is  spoken — “trees” 

The  Oregonian 

The  Californian 

The  Texan 

The  Deep  South 

The  Floridian 

The  Kentuckian 

Ohio’s  Sons 

The  New  Englander 

A word  is  spoken — “trees” 

“And  each  man  sees 

Green  heritage  he  knew 

Traced  on  his  heaven’s  blue 

America,  these — 

All — are  your  trees.” 


The  following  points  are  suggestive  for  discussion  of  the  poem: 

1.  Which  trees  are  pictured  as: 

a.  giants  c.  a bride 

b.  ghosts  d.  a flame 

2.  If  you  know  the  trees  mentioned  in  the  poem  well  enough, 
you  will  know  whether  or  not  the  descriptive  words  used 
for  each  tree  fit  that  tree.  Explain  in  what  way  these  words 
fit  the  trees  they  describe : 
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d. 


a.  bright  flame 

b.  protective 

c.  rustling 

d.  giant 


c. 


/.  swaying 

g.  fronded 

h.  flaunting 


e.  old  as  time 


3.  Select  the  lines  you  like  best  and  illustrate  them  with  your 
paints  or  crayons. 

4.  Select  the  part  you  like  best  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  class. 

Let  the  children  read  silently  the  poem  Rivers  Are  Like  People , 
page  123.  When  all  have  finished  there  may  be  a short  discussion. 

The  following  points  for  discussion  are  suggestive  only.  The 
teacher  may  have  other  plans  she  prefers  to  use. 

1.  About  what  kind  of  people  does  this  poem  tell? 

2.  How  are  rivers  like 

a.  people  who  are  calm  and  kind? 

b.  people  who  are  angry  and  harsh? 

3.  The  poet  tells  us  that  we  should  be  like  rivers  in  what  way? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Workbook 

Unit  Two  of  the  workbook  aims  to  check  comprehension,  to  en- 
large the  vocabulary,  to  improve  study  techniques  in  using  an  index 
and  an  encyclopedia,  to  give  additional  practice  in  map  interpre- 
tation, and  to  stress  outlining  which  helps  pupils  to  see  relationships 
and  organize  information. 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  meanings  of  each  of  the  words 
below.  Write  a sentence  using  each  word. 


a.  prediction 

b.  decent 

c.  tremendous 

d.  unconcerned 


d. 


c. 


/.  gorge 

g.  gesture 

h.  series 


e.  prospect 


2.  Arrange  these  words  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  letters: 
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prosperous 

promptly 

predictions 

purchases 

pride 


peg 

puddles 

pepper 

perspired 

penetrated 


prospect 

pools 

power 

planting 

plow 


3.  Separate  the  following  words  into  syllables,  placing  the  dia- 
critical marks  and  the  accents  as  you  find  them  in  the  diction- 
ary of  Moving  Ahead,  page  426.  Study  the  Symbols  for  Sounds 
to  learn  the  correct  pronunciations. 


irresistibly 

sufficient 

penetrate 

deforestation 

tributary 

prediction 

irrigation 


ir  re  zis'ti  bli 
su  fish'ent 
pen'g  trat 
de  for  es  ta'shun 
trib'u  ter  i 
pre  dik'shim 
ir  i ga'shun 


Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Give  the  meanings  of  these  phrases  in  your  own  words.  Use 
your  dictionary  whenever  it  is  necessary.  Use  each  of  the 
underlined  words  in  an  original  sentence. 

a.  roots  of  trees  penetrated  the  earth 

b.  reforestation  projects  similar  to  this 

c.  planting  helps  to  heal  the  gullies 

d.  an  excess  of  water 

e.  a sufficient  number  of  dams 


/.  regulate  the  flow  of  water 

g.  harnessed  to  generate  electricity 

h.  in  conjunction  with  other  dams 

i.  essential  to  war  equipment. 

2.  Each  word  in  this  list  is  made  up  of  a root  word  with  prefixes 
and  suffixes.  Divide  the  word  to  show  the  prefix,  the  root,  and 
the  suffix.  Underline  the  root  word. 


a.  deforestation 

b.  irrigation 

c.  gradually 

d.  contribute 


e.  unconcerned 
/.  irresistible 

g.  entangled 

h.  distracted 
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3.  Increase  your  vocabulary  by  adding  words  that  describe : 

a.  the  movement  of  flood  water 

surging,  swirling 

b.  the  sound  of  flood  water 

splashing,  roaring 

Critical  Thinking 

The  following  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  lead 
to  critical  thinking.  These  questions  may  be  introduced  when  the 
unit  is  completed.  Replies  which  the  children  may  make  are  given 
in  italics  following  each  question.  These  replies  are  those  given  by 
a sixth-grade  group  in  a school  where  the  material  was  tried  out. 
The  answers  which  the  children  give  in  your  group  may  be  as  good 
as  or  better  than  those  listed  here. 

1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  useful  thing  that  water  does 
for  man? 

a.  Water  is  man’s  greatest  protection  against  fire. 

b.  Water  provides  life  for  every  living  thing.  This  is  its 
greatest  gift. 

c.  The  generation  of  power  is  one  of  water’s  most  useful 
gifts. 

2.  In  what  ways  does  water  present  many  problems  to  mat? 

a.  Some  areas  have  too  much  water  and  others  do  not  have 
enough. 

b.  Man  must  think  of  ways  to  bring  water  to  dry  places. 

c.  Men  have  been  careless  and  thoughtless  about  the  for- 
ests, and  the  land  has  been  left  unprotected.  It  has  there- 
fore become  dry  and  unproductive. 

3.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  flood  menace? 

a.  Walls  can  be  built  to  prevent  high  waters  from  spilling 
over  into  low  areas. 

b.  Sharp  bends  in  rivers  can  be  cut  to  speed  the  water  on 
its  way  to  the  sea. 

c.  Spillways  can  be  used  to  let  the  water  flood  certain  areas 
in  order  to  protect  other  regions. 

d.  Construct  dams  and  reservoirs  to  hold  back  water  and 
keep  it  from  flowing  too  rapidly  into  the  main  streams . 

e.  Reforestation  and  soil  conservation  can  be  practiced  so 
that  the  ground  will  absorb  water. 
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f.  Give  the  land  hack  to  the  river  and  have  people  build 
houses  where  there  is  no  danger. 

4.  In  what  ways  has  the  TVA  improved  the  living  conditions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tennessee  Valley? 

a.  TVA  has  built  a system  of  dams  that  controls  tons  of 
water — water  which  formerly  fell  into  the  valley. 

b.  TVA  persuaded  farmers  to  follow  the  advice  of  agricul- 
tural experts,  to  use  fertilizer  which  TVA  provided,  to 
plant  cover  crops,  and  to  use  contour  plowing,  thus 
checking  erosion. 

c.  TVA  harnessed  the  power  that  pours  over  the  spillways 
to  generate  electricity  for  use  in  farms,  homes,  stores, 
offices,  and  factories. 

d.  TVA  took  action  to  stamp  out  malaria. 

e.  TVA  provided  a new  fertilizer  “metaphos”  from  the 
phosphate  rock  in  the  valley. 

f.  TVA  has  improved  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River. 

g.  TVA  has  turned  lakes  and  valleys  into  large  playgrounds 
where  people  can  hike,  fish,  and  camp. 


READING  THE  STORY  Stocky’s  Race  with  the  River,  Pages 
116-122 

Let  the  children  read  the  story  silently.  The  following  questions 
may  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  reading  of  Stocky’s  Race  with  the 
River,  or  they  may  be  used  as  a checkup  following  the  reading: 

1.  Into  what  period  of  our  country’s  history  does  this  story  fit? 

2.  Why  did  Stocky  change  his  ideas  about  buffalo  hunting? 

3.  How  was  Stocky  trapped? 

4.  What  choice  did  Stocky  have  to  make? 

5.  Why  was  Stocky  puzzled  about  the  rushing  river? 

6.  How  did  Bill  feel  about  Stocky?  Why? 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  THREE 

OUR  GOOD  EARTH,  Pages  125-168 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

The  value  of  this  unit  lies  in  the  informational  material  con- 
cerning one  of  our  nation’s  greatest  problems,  the  conservation  of 
our  soil. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  title  Our  Good  Earth  as  well  as 
the  subtitle  “Nature’s  Land  Bank.”  Give  the  group  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  ideas  on  conservation. 

Encourage  further  discussion  by  asking  questions  to  stimulate 
thinking  and  conversation.  These  questions  are  suggestive: 

1.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a deserted  farm,  tell  the  class  about  it. 

2.  What  have  you  heard  of  dust  storms  and  the  dust  bowl? 

3.  What  causes  soil  erosion? 

4.  What  has  man  done  to  make  the  work  of  wind  and  rain  more 

destructive? 

5.  What  natural  resources  other  than  topsoil  should  we  conserve? 

With  a knowledge  of  vocabulary  and  concepts  to  be  developed, 
the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  the  discussion  so  that  the  children 
will  approach  their  reading  with  interest  and  understanding.  In 
order  to  facilitate  good  motivation  for  the  unit,  the  teacher  should 
become  familiar  with  answers  to  the  questions  on  pages  126-132. 

The  following  terms  and  phrases  should  be  discussed  so  that  their 
meaning  is  clear  to  the  children  before  they  read  pages  126-132: 

1.  What  is  “conservation”? 

2.  What  is  a “land  bank”? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  “natural  resources”? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  “erosion”? 

5.  What  are  “dust  storms”? 

6.  What  are  “bird  sanctuaries”? 

Use  the  words  “topsoil,”  “subsoil,”  “erosion,”  and  “conservation” 
in  questions  and  discussions  so  that  the  children  will  become  familiar 
with  these  terms. 

Before  the  reading  and  discussion  of  pages  126-132,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  become  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and 
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concepts  to  be  developed  in  this  unit.  A list  of  the  vocabulary  will 
be  found  on  page  435  of  Moving  Ahead. 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  What  the  soil  contains 

2.  Why  the  topsoil  has  not  been  protected 

3.  What  has  happened  to  the  topsoil 

4.  Why  gullies  form  in  soil 

5.  How  rain  causes  erosion 

6.  How  wind  destroys  the  soil 

7.  How  government  agencies  are  helping  the  farmers  save  soil 

8.  Why  the  farmer  can  take  pride  in  working  with  the  soil 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 
Children’s  List 

Bennett,  Hugh  H.  and  Pryor,  W.  C.  This  Land  We  Defend.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  1942. 

Bennett,  Hugh  H.  Soil  Conservation.  McGraw-Hill,  1939. 

Baer,  Marian  E.  Pandora’s  Box.  Farrar,  1939. 

Elliott,  C.  N.  Conservation  of  American  Resources.  Smith,  1940. 

Renner,  G.  T.  and  Hartley,  W.  H.  Conservation  and  Citizenship.  Heath, 
1940. 

Fairbanks,  H.  W.  Conservation  Reader,  pp.  51-72.  World  Book  Co.,  1920. 
Burges,  Austin  E.  Soil  Erosion  Control.  Smith,  1938. 

Gustafson,  Axel  F.  Conservation  of  the  Soil.  McGraw-Hill,  1937. 

Jacks,  Graham  V.  and  Whyte,  R.  0.  Vanishing  Lands.  Doubleday,  1939. 
Lord,  Russell  R.  Behold  Our  Land.  Houghton,  1938. 

Coyle,  David  C.  Roads  to  a New  America,  pp.  52-60.  Little,  1938. 

Bulletins 

Issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C. — “Soil  Conservation,”  “Soils  and  Security,” 
“Soil,  the  Nation’s  Basic  Heritage,”  “Topsoil,  Its  Preservation,”  and 
“The  Work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.” 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Soil  Erosion 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  facing  our  nation  is  that  of  soil  ero- 
sion. Most  of  the  farm  land  in  our  country  has  been  under  cultiva- 
tion less  than  a hundred  years.  Yet,  in  this  short  time,  erosion  of 
the  soil  has  taken  place  so  rapidly  that  now  fully  14  per  cent  of  our 
farm  land  is  worthless  for  the  growing  of  crops.  On  an  additional 
35  per  cent  of  the  land,  the  soil  is  “on  the  move”  and  so  badly 
eroded  that  unless  measures  are  taken  immediately  it,  too,  will  be 
useless. 

When  farming  began  in  this  country,  the  average  depth  of  the 
topsoil  was  nine  inches.  We  have  lost  one- third  of  our  topsoil.  We 
are  still  losing  it.  Every  year  200,000  acres  of  American  topsoil  wash 
into  the  oceans. 

New  soil  can  be  made,  but  not  quickly.  Nature  needs  300  to  1,000 
years  to  make  one  inch  of  good  topsoil.  Losing  200,000  acres  of  top- 
soil a year  is  serious. 


Farmers  Learn  to  Hold  the  Topsoil 

Farmers  are  learning  how  to  keep  their  farms  from  washing  away. 
They  are  learning  how  to  hold  the  topsoil  in  place  so  that  rains  and 
wind  cannot  carry  it  away. 

1.  Contour  Farming.  Plowed  land  on  hillsides  is  in  great  dan- 
ger of  erosion.  To  keep  the  soil  from  being  washed  away,  farmers 
are  plowing  across  the  hillsides  instead  of  up  and  down.  This  kind 
of  plowing  is  called  contour  plowing.  It  leaves  no  sloping  furrows 
down  which  water  can  rush.  The  water  must  cross  the  furrows 
instead  of  running  down  them.  Contour  plowing  slows  up  the  flow 
of  water  from  the  land,  allowing  more  of  it  to  soak  into  the  ground. 

2.  Strip  Farming.  Strip  farming  is  another  way  of  protecting 

topsoil.  Different  crops  are  planted  in  strips,  instead  of  in  wide  fields. 
Water  and  wind  do  not  have  a “clean  sweep”  across  the  land.  The 
crop  in  each  strip  is  changed  from  year  to  year.  Where  there  are 
three  strips,  one  may  have  coir^^^ne^  e next  grass. 
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3.  Hill  Culture.  A new  kind  of  farming  is  called  hill  culture.  It 
is  a special  kind  of  farming  for  hills.  Some  plants  can  hold  the  top- 
soil on  steep  hillsides;  other  plants  cannot.  Plants  good  for  hill  cul- 
ture are  sumac,  which  is  used  in  tanning  leather ; milkweed,  the  floss 
of  which  is  used  in  life  preservers;  and  shipmast  locust,  which  makes 
sturdy  posts. 

4.  The  Plant  that  Holds  the  Land  Together.  Where  erosion  has 
begun,  some  plants  can  be  used  to  “heal”  the  land  and  stop  erosion. 
The  kudzu  (kood'zbo)  vine  is  a good  land  doctor.  It  spreads  fast 
and  sends  down  many  roots,  which  hold  the  soil  in  a firm  grip.  Some- 
times it  grows  as  much  as  twelve  inches  a day. 

Kudzu  not  only  keeps  the  soil  from  washing  away,  but  it  also 
draws  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  This  nitrogen  is  stored  in  the  soil 
for  other  plants  to  use.  The  kudzu  vine  sheds  its  delicate  leaves 
each  year.  These  leaves  mix  with  the  soil  and  make  it  richer. 

So  far,  kudzu  is  grown  only  in  the  South.  The  plant  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  the  fairly  warm  climate  of  Japan.  It  cannot 
stand  cold  winters.  Farmers  in  the  North,  however,  are  trying  to 
find  a kind  of  kudzu  that  will  grow  on  their  farms. 

READING  THE  STORY,  Dust  Bowl  or  Breadbasket,  Pages 

133-147 

Rapid  readers  will  wish  to  read  the  story  in  one  period.  The 
teacher  should  guide  the  slow  readers,  giving  help  with  vocabulary 
when  needed. 

First  Reading 

Establish  child  interest  in  the  theme  and  arouse  a desire  to  read 
the  story.  This  can  be  done  by  asking  motivating  questions.  The 
teacher  should  distinguish  carefully  between  a question  requiring  a 
factual  answer  and  the  true  motivating  question,  which  cannot  be 
fully  answered  until  the  child  has  read  the  complete  story. 

The  following  questions,  in  addition  to  those  on  page  148  of  the 
text,  will  help  guide  the  thinking  of  the  children  as  they  read : 

1.  Why  was  Mr.  Davis  determined  to  help  Jack  and  Jim? 

2.  How  serious  were  conditions  on  the  Smith  farm? 

3.  What  did  each  member  of  the  Smith  family  promise  to  do? 

4.  What  new  methods  of  farming  did  the  Smiths  learn? 
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5.  How  did  the  Boy  Scouts  help  restore  the  farm? 

6.  How  were  the  Smith  boys  rewarded  for  their  efforts? 

When  the  children  have  completed  the  reading,  discuss  the  story. 
Talk  about  the  problems  on  the  Smith  farm  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  were  solved.  Discuss  the  title  of  the  story  and  its  appropriate- 
ness to  the  story.  Discuss  the  co-operative  effort  of  the  people  help- 
ing with  the  project. 


Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

The  following  suggestions  will  provide  purposeful  reading  of  parts 
of  the  story: 

1.  Read  the  parts  of  the  story  that  show  how  discouraged  the 

farmers  in  this  region  were. 

2.  Read  the  parts  that  tell  about  plans  for  saving  the  land. 

3.  Read  the  parts  which  prove  that  Mr.  Smith  learned  many 

new  farming  methods. 

4.  Read  the  parts  which  describe  the  farm  after  new  methods 

were  used. 

5.  Read  parts  of  the  story  which  may  be  illustrated,  showing 

changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  Smith  farm. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 


1. 


2. 


4. 


Pupils  may  collect  samples  of  different  types  of  topsoil  found 
in  their  community.  They  may  be  able  to  find  samples  of : 
sand  , , sandy  loam 

loam  J clay 

An  agricultural  expert  may  be  invited  to  talk  to  the  group.  He 
might  explain  the  productivity,  erosibility,  and  drought- 
resisting  qualities  of  different  soils. 

The  group  may  prepare  a set  of  good  questions  to  ask  the 
county  agent  about  the  soil  erosion  program  being  carried 
on  in  their  county. 

The  group  may  arrange  a bulletin  board  and  reading  table  of 
materials  on  conservation. 

Make  pictures  with  crayon  or  paint  illustrating  our  resources 
which  should  be  conserved. 

Print  slogans  to  display  as  reminders  that  we  must  conserve. 
Examples  of  slogans  written  by  sixth-grade  children  where 
this  material  was  tried  out: 
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WASTE  NOT  * WANT  NOT 
HELP  TO  CONSERVE 
PROTECT  OUR  WILD  LIFE 
CONSERVATION — FIRST,  LAST,  ALWAYS 
DO  NOT  DESTROY  NATURE’S  GIFTS 
SAVE  OUR  BIRDS  AND  PROTECT  OUR  TREES 

7.  Make  a portfolio  or  record  book  on  conservation  of  our  natural 

wealth.  Collect  pictures  showing  both  waste  of  this  wealth 
and  attempts  to  prevent  this  waste.  Include  newspaper  clip- 
pings and  original  writings  by  the  class. 

8.  Find  other  stories  about  forest  and  soil  conservation.  Read 

them  aloud  to  the  class. 

Critical  Thinking 

The  following  questions  should  lead  to  free  child  discussion,  which 
will  afford  opportunity  for  each  child  to  express  his  own  ideas  and 
to  do  some  critical  thinking.  Remember  that  the  child’s  answer  may 
be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  suggested  answers  listed  below.  Sug- 
gested replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics  following 
each  question. 

1.  Why  were  Jack  and  Jim  eager  to  save  their  farm? 

a.  They  were  going  to  he  farmers. 

b.  They  were  working  for  the  award  given  the  boy  who  did 
the  most  outstanding  work  in  the  Jf-H  Club. 

c.  They  knew  their  parents  were  discouraged  and  would 
welcome  help . 

2.  How  did  Mr.  Smith  prove  to  his  neighbor  that  their  farms 
could  be  saved? 

a.  He  showed  him  government  bulletins  describing  good 
farming  methods. 

b.  He  showed  him  the  result  of  his  own  experiments. 

c.  He  anchored  his  own  topsoil,  covered  the  gulleys  with 
vegetation,  and  planted  trees. 

3.  List  the  changes  that  took  place  on  the  Smith  farm. 

a.  The  topsoil  was  anchored  in  many  places. 

b.  Many  young  trees  were  planted. 

c.  Gullies  were  “healed.” 

d.  Crops  looked  better  than  ever  before. 
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e.  Pasture  lands  were  green  with  alfalfa. 

f.  The  Smiths  were  very  much  encouraged. 

4.  Why  were  both  Jack  and  Jim  awarded  a prize  by  the  4-H 
Club? 

a.  They  helped  bring  prosperity  to  their  farm. 

b.  They  studied , learned,  and  practiced  conservation. 

5.  Why  has  the  government  established  soil  conservation  agen- 
cies? 

a.  To  give  advice  to  farmers. 

b.  To  make  maps  of  farms  that  need  particular  attention. 

c.  To  show  farmers  motion  pictures  which  demonstrate  new 
methods  of  farming. 

6.  Why  is  the  farmer’s  job  important  to  everyone? 

a.  Our  food  supply  depends  on  farmers. 

b.  Farmers  raise  soybeans  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  many  products. 

c.  Farmers  plant  grains  that  fatten  cattle  and  hogs. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE, 

USING  SEVERAL  REFERENCES 

Wealth  from  Waste,  Pages  150-156 
Readiness  for  the  Skill 

The  teacher  should  explain  to  the  group  that  the  informational 
material  they  are  about  to  read  was  gathered  from  several  sources. 
Discuss  again  with  the  children  the  values  of  outlining.  Ask  them 
to  name  the  many  ways  in  which  an  outline  can  be  of  help. 

Step  One.  After  the  children  have  read  pages  150-156,  the  teacher 
should  help  them  follow  the  directions  on  page  156.  There  should 
be  close  supervision  or,  if  the  teacher  feels  it  advisable,  the  lists  may 
be  worked  out  as  a group  activity,  each  child  making  his  own  list  for 
future  use. 

Step  Two.  Children  should  do  as  directed  on  page  157.  Many 
children  will  be  able  to  do  this  without  teacher  guidance.  After  each 
child  has  attempted  his  own  composite  outline,  a class  outline,  using 
the  contributions  from  individual  outlines,  may  be  worked  out. 
Discuss  the  points  to  include  in  this  class  outline. 
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The  following  outline  for  page  157  was  compiled  by  a group  of 
sixth-grade  children  who  were  studying  this  unit : 

Nature’s  Land  Bank 

I.  Destructive  Land  Uses 

A.  cutting  away  forests  and  brush 

B.  plowing  under  grasses 

C.  poor  farming  methods 

D.  leaving  ponds  and  streams  idle 

II.  Soil  Conservation  Methods 

A.  planting  trees 

B.  new  methods  of  plowing 

C.  rotation  of  crops 

D.  healing  gullies  to  prevent  the  escape  of  soil 

III.  Conservation  Agencies 

A.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

B.  State  Fish  Hatcheries 

C.  United  States  Forestry  Service 

D.  State  Agricultural  Agencies 

POETRY 

Read  What  Do  We  Plant?  on  page  159  as  a class  exercise,  the 
teacher  or  a child  reading  aloud  and  the  children  following  in  their 
books  or  just  listening. 

Discuss  the  word  pictures  that  are  found  in  this  poem.  Children 
might  select  the  passages  that  would  make  good  illustrations. 

Ask  the  group  to  find  other  poems  about  trees. 

READING  THE  STORY,  The  Mysterious  Voice,  Pages  160-168 

The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  about  Sallie  and  her 
determination  to  complete  a job  she  had  begun. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  guiding  the  reading, 
or  they  may  be  used  as  a checkup  following  the  reading : 

1.  How  did  Sallie  show  her  determination? 

2.  Why  didn’t  Mrs.  Abbot  listen  to  Sallie’s  request? 

3.  How  did  Sallie  dress  to  go  to  the  beehives? 

4.  Who  had  been  at  the  hives  before  Sallie? 
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5.  Why  didn’t  Sallie  tell  Grandfather  about  the  strange  voice 

she  had  heard? 

6.  What  flashed  through  Sallie’s  mind  when  she  saw  the  parrot? 

7.  How  did  Mrs.  Abbot  repay  Sallie  for  finding  her  bird? 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Workbook 

Unit  Three  presents  the  following  exercises : answering  questions 
to  recall  details,  using  dictionary  respellings  as  pronunciation  aids, 
finding  synonyms,  listing  descriptive  words,  selecting  key  words  in 
problems  and  finding  these  key  words  in  encyclopedias,  using  words 
with  more  than  one  meaning,  reading  for  meaning,  and  making  an 
outline  from  the  references  read. 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  Finding  meanings  of  new  words,  Moving  Ahead,  pp.  149  and 

158. 

2.  Dividing  words  into  syllables,  Moving  Ahead,  pp.  149  and 

158. 

3.  Selecting  new  words  not  listed  in  the  text  or  workbook  for 

the  children  to  locate  in  the  dictionary  and  find  meanings, 
such  as: 

permanent  non-erosible  experimental 

abundance  drought  analyze 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  From  the  list  below,  supply  the  word  or  words  needed  to  com- 
plete the  following  statements: 

dust  bowl  conservation 

hill  culture  gully  erosion 

strip  farming  dust  storms 

o.  Careful  planning  and  saving  of  our  natural  wealth  is 
called 

b.  Great  clouds  of  fine  soil  carried  away  by  winds  are  called 


c.  The  area  in  the  Great  Plains  where  serious  wind  erosion 
has  taken  place  is  called  the 
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d.  Different  crops  planted  in  strips  is  called 


e.  A special  kind  of  farming  for  hills  is  called 


/.  When  water  gouges  out  a ditch  in  a steep  slope,  it  is 
called 

2.  Pronounce  to  yourself  each  word  in  Column  I.  Match  it  with 
the  correct  word  in  Column  II. 


I II 


a. 

ter'is 

doubt 

b. 

fur'o 

patience 

c. 

leg 

survey 

d. 

pin'yun 

process 

e. 

dout 

Wednesday 

/• 

kol'um 

terrace 

g- 

pros'es 

furrow 

h. 

bis'kit 

pinion 

i. 

koks 

column 

j- 

ser'va 

league 

k. 

wenz'di 

coax 

1. 

pa'shens 

biscuit 

3.  List  the  new  words  you  have  met  in  this  unit  on  Our  Good 
Earth. 

Example: 

contour 
erosion 
hill  culture 

Critical  Thinking 

The  questions  below  may  be  used  after  the  whole  unit  has  been 
developed.  Encourage  discussion.  Provide  opportunity  for  each  child 
to  give  an  expression  of  his  own  ideas.  Remember  that  the  child’s 
answers  may  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  suggested  answers 
given  below.  Suggested  replies  which  children  may  give  are  in  italics 
following  each  question. 


diversified 

rotation 

subsoil 
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1.  In  our  country  the  soil  has  been  wasted  faster  than  in  any 
other  agricultural  country  in  history.  What  reasons  can  you 
give  for  this? 

a.  Wooded  slopes  have  been  cleosed  of  trees . 

b.  The  soil,  no  longer  held  in  place  by  tree  roots , has 
washed  down  the  hillsides. 

c.  Rain,  beating  down  in  sudden,  heavy  showers,  washes 
vast  quantities  of  rich  topsoil  from  much  of  the  farm 
land  in  the  United  States. 

d.  About  three-fourths  of  the  land  in  our  country  has 
enough  slope  to  invite  erosion. 

e.  Until  recently,  almost  a limitless  amount  of  rich,  fertile 
land  was  available.  This  abundance  of  good  land  encour- 
aged waste. 

f.  Much  of  our  farm  land  is  located  in  the  Great  Plains 
where  droughts  are  common.  During  the  long  dry  spells, 
strong  winds  remove  the  previous  cover  of  rich  topsoil . 

g.  A large  part  of  our  farm  land  is  planted  in  row  crops. 
Much  cultivated  land  is  left  with  no  protection  against 
the  erosive  action  of  wind  and  water. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  conservation  practices  which  have  been 
successful  in  the  fight  against  erosion? 

a.  Crops  are  planted  in  rotation,  often  in  strips,  following 
the  contour  of  the  land. 

b.  Gullies  are  planted  with  permanent  cover  crops  or  are 
stabilized  by  building  small  dams  which  prevent  the 
escape  of  water  and  soil. 

c.  Each  acre  of  farm  land  receives  special  treatment  ac- 
cording to  its  needs. 

d.  Only  the  more  level  parts  of  farms  are  being  cultivated. 

e.  Care  is  taken  to  protect  forests  from  fire. 

f.  Terraces  are  often  built  on  sloping  land  to  hold  the  water 
and  soil  in  place. 

3.  What  resources  other  than  topsoil  do  we  have  in  this  country 
which  we  should  conserve? 

a.  forests  c.  minerals 

b.  water  d.  oil 


e.  wildlife 
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4.  Which  of  these  resources  can  be  at  least  partially  restored  after 
they  become  scarce? 

All,  except  minerals  and  oil. 

5.  What  can  boys  and  girls  do  to  help  conserve  our  restorable  re- 
sources? 

a.  They  can  help  to  protect  our  forests  and  our  wildlife. 

b.  They  can  plant  trees. 

c.  They  can  salvage  wastepaper. 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  FOUR 

WHAT  MAKES  YOU  LAUGH,  Pages  169-208 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Call  attention  to  the  title  of  this  unit,  What  Makes  You  Laugh. 
Children  will  instantly  recognize  that  this  title  suggests  a unit  based 
on  humor.  Use  the  suggestions  on  page  171  to  stimulate  discussion 
and  conversation.  The  illustrations  in  the  montage  will  bring  forth 
additional  discussion.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  humor  can  be 
sympathetic  and  kind.  We  should  not  indulge  in  humor  to  criticize 
or  offend  people.  If  they  do  not  already  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “humor,”  ask  the  children  to  look  it  up  in  their  dictionaries. 

Let  the  children  discuss  funny  and  fantastic  incidents  that  have 
made  them  laugh.  The  following  suggestions  may  be  included: 

1.  Fun  in  Cartoons 

Examine  some  popular  cartoons  which  the  teacher  has  col- 
lected and  mounted,  such  as  “Born  30  Years  Too  Soon,” 
“Why  Mothers  Get  Gray.”  What’s  funny  in  each? 

2.  Fun  in  Pictures 

Post  several  clever  magazine  covers.  Children  may  suggest 
amusing  titles  for  these  pictures. 

3.  Fun  in  Picture  Books 

Suggested  books — for  teacher  presentation : 

a.  The  Helen  and  Alf  Evers  Books. 

Example — The  House  the  Pecks  Built 

b.  The  H.  A.  Rey  Books. 

Example — Curious  George 

c.  The  Dr.  Seuss  Books. 

Example — Horton  Hatches  an  Egg 

d.  The  McCloskey  Books. 

Example — Lentil 

4.  Fun  in  Silly  Sayings 

The  children  may  give  some  silly  sayings  such  as: 

a.  Did  you  ever  see  a floor  paint? 

b.  Did  you  ever  see  a potato  wink  an  eye? 

c.  Did  you  ever  hear  a college  yell? 

d.  Did  you  ever  see  a horse  fly? 
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5.  Fun  in  Story 

The  teacher  may  read  to  the  group  a short  fanciful  tale  to 
be  followed  by  oral  interpretation  of  the  amusing  inci- 
dents they  heard. 

Suggested  selections  for  reading  to  the  group: 

“Mary  Poppins” 

“Pecos  Bill” 

“The  Three  Policemen” 

“Paul  Bunyan” 

Let  the  children  philosophize.  What  makes  us  laugh?' 

1.  It  may  be  the  nonsense  we  find  in  silly  poems  or  jingles,  in 

silly  songs,  or  the  nonsensical  chatter  of  a radio  comedian. 

2.  It  may  be  the  stupidity  we  find  in  the  funny  cartoons  and 

illustrations. 

3.  It  may  be  surprise  in  incidents,  such  as  the  wind  carrying 

away  a man’s  hat. 

The  following  questions  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  further 
discussion : 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  adults  show  their  appre- 

ciation of  funny  situations? 

2.  Can  you  name  some  authors  who  write  humorous  stories? 

3.  Can  you  name  some  poets  of  humorous  verse? 

4.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  a sense  of  humor  is  valuable  to 

anyone? 

5.  What  is  your  favorite  humorous  story  or  poem?  Recall  the 

parts  that  suggested  humor. 

6.  What  types  of  incidents  appeal  to  your  sense  of  humor? 

Before  reading  and  discussing  the  stories  and  poems,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  know  the  vocabulary  to  be  developed.  The 
vocabulary  for  Unit  Four  is  listed  on  pages  435-436  of  Moving 
Ahead. 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  A sense  of  humor  is  a valuable  part  of  an  individual’s  per- 

sonality. 

2.  One’s  sense  of  humor  is  appealed  to  in  various  ways. 

3.  Humor  can  be  sympathetic  and  kind. 

4.  Situations  can  be  humorous. 

5.  Exaggerations  are  frequently  humorous. 
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6.  There  are  different  kinds  of  humor. 

7.  Authors,  illustrators,  poets,  cartoonists,  and  actors  are  always 

searching  for  incidents  to  make  people  laugh. 

8.  People  wear  different  clothes.  They  speak  different  languages. 

They  want  different  things,  but  they  all  laugh  at  the  same 
things. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Brink,  Carol  R.  Baby  Island.  Macmillan,  1937. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Rand  McNally,  1876 
and  1938. 

Hale,  Lucretia  P.  Peterkin  Payers.  Houghton  (Riverside  Bookshelf) , 

1924. 

Lawson,  Robert.  Ben  and  Me.  Little,  1939. 

Lawson,  Robert.  Mr.  Wilmer.  Little.  1945. 

McCloskey,  Robert.  Homer  Price.  Viking,  1943. 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  Mary  Poyyins.  Reynal,  1934. 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  Mary  Poyyins  Comes  Back.  Reynal,  1940. 

Travers,  Pamela  L.  Mary  Poyyins  Opens  the  Door.  Reynal,  1943. 

Stong,  Phil  D.  Way  Down  Cellar.  Dodd,  Mead,  1942. 

Carroll,  Ruth  and  Carroll,  Latrobe.  School  in  the  Sky.  Macmillan,  1945. 
Hunt,  M.  L.  Little  Girl  with  Seven  Names.  Stokes,  1936. 

Hunt,  M.  L.  Susan,  Beware.  Stokes,  1937. 

Hunt,  M.  L.  Benjie’s  Hat.  Stokes,  1938. 

Wiggin,  K.  D.  and  Smith,  N.  A.  Tales  of  Laughter.  Doubleday,  1926. 
Bowman,  J.  C.  Pecos  Bill , the  Greatest  Cowboy  of  all  Time.  Whitman, 
1937. 

Wadsworth,  Wallace.  Paul  Bunyan  and  His  Great  Blue  Ox.  Doran,  1926. 

Poetry 

Richards,  Mrs.  L.  E.  H.  Tirra  Lirra.  Little,  1932. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.  Rainbow  in  the  Sky,  pp.  323-346.  Harcourt,  1935. 
Untermeyer,  Louis.  This  Singing  World,  pp.  261-347.  Harcourt,  1923. 

READING  THE  STORY,  The  Sad  Story  of  Febold  Feboldson, 
Pages  172-186 

After  a discusion  of  what  situations  in  stories  and  poems  make 
us  laugh,  the  children  will  be  ready  to  read  the  story  of  Febold 
Feboldson.  The  reading  of  this  story  should  be  a gay  experience. 
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First  Reading 

Most  children  will  read  the  story  rapidly  for  pleasure.  Children 
who  are  slow  readers  will  need  more  time  and  will  perhaps  need 
help  with  difficult  words  and  phrases,  such  as, 
a country  of  petrified  snow 
guaranteed  to  keep  you  warm 
induced  them  to  bring  cattle 
had  come  to  an  open  feud 
this  made  the  timber  wolves  jubilant 
until  he  had  hypnotized  them 
most  famous  drought  breaker 

Postpone  discussion  until  everyone  in  the  group  has  completed 
the  reading  of  the  story. 

During  the  silent  reading  the  teacher  should  observe  reactions  of 
the  individual  children. 

1.  Do  the  children  chuckle  at  certain  parts  of  the  story? 

2.  Do  they  seem  to  be  amused? 

3.  Do  their  facial  expressions  show  that  they  are  questioning  the 

exaggeration  of  this  story? 

The  following  questions  may  be  used  to  guide  the  children’s 
thinking  while  they  are  reading  as  well  as  in  the  discussion  which 
will  develop : 

1.  Why  did  Febold  take  the  responsibility  of  making  Nebraska  a 

fit  place  in  which  to  live? 

2.  You  will  notice  that  the  more  Febold  tried  to  remedy  situa- 

tions, the  more  difficulties  he  encountered.  What  is  funny 
about  this? 

3.  Why  might  the  story  be  called  a “tall  tale”? 

4.  What  makes  this  a humorous  story? 

5.  What  is  funny  about  each  difficulty  Febold  encountered? 

6.  Be  on  the  alert  for: 

a.  The  funniest  episodes  in  the  story 

b.  The  most  impossible  incidents 

c.  Febold’s  most  fantastic  adventures 

d.  The  most  imaginative  phrases,  such  as, 

(1)  Snow  turned  to  stone 

(2)  Goldfish  leaping  about  like  living  flames 

(3)  A tail  shaped  like  a corkscrew 

(4)  Popcorn  lay  like  snow  on  the  ground 
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(5)  A roaring  flood  of  molasses 

(6)  Flying  fish  skimming  over  the  plains 

(7)  In  the  shade  of  the  buried  forest 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  What  gave  Febold  the  idea  of  hot  sand?  (page  173) 

2.  What  caused  the  sand  to  spill  out  in  Nebraska?  (page  174) 

3.  How  were  the  miners  fooled  about  finding  gold  in  Nebraska? 

(page  176) 

4.  What  caused  the  trouble  between  the  cattlemen  and  the  farm- 

ers? (page  177) 

5.  How  did  the  happy  auger  get  its  name?  (page  178) 

6.  Why  did  the  timber  wolves  burrow  into  the  ground?  What  is 

silly  about  this  idea?  (page  184) 

7.  How  did  Febold  make  the  frogs  croak?  What  do  you  think  of 

this  method  of  making  it  rain?  (page  185) 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  amused  you  most. 

2.  The  artist  has  given  her  impression  of  what  Febold  looked 

like.  Now  can  you  create  with  crayon  or  paint  a large  picture 
to  show  what  you  think  Febold  looked  like? 

3.  Read  the  part  of  the  story  in  which  you  think  Febold  was 

most  clever. 

4.  Read  one  of  the  Paul  Bunyan  stories.  Review  it  for  your  class. 

Contrast  the  two  stories. 

5.  The  group  may  arrange  a bulletin  board  of  cartoons  and  pic- 

tures which  have  exaggerated  ideas  that  make  people  laugh. 

READING  THE  STORY,  John  Buck,  The  Big  Norwegian 
Sailor,  Pages  187-202 

This  story  can  be  read  in  one  sitting.  Mention  the  fact  that  many 
Norwegians  are  sailors.  Discuss  the  geographic  reasons  for  this. 
Reference  might  be  made  to  Snow  Treasure.  Have  the  children 
name  several  famous  Norwegian  sailors.  Tell  the  children  that  this 
story  is  just  a humorous  one  with  its  setting  on  our  own  Great 
Lakes. 
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First  Reading 

Most  children  will  need  very  little  teacher  motivation  to  read  the 
story  for  fun.  Some  children  may  need  help  with  words  as  difficulty 
is  encountered. 

The  following  questions  may  be  used  to  guide  children’s  thinking 
while  they  are  reading,  or  may  be  used  for  discussion  when  the 
group  has  completed  the  reading: 

1.  Have  the  children  look  for  passages  that  point  out: 

a.  The  close  friendship  that  existed  between  John  and 

Dennis. 

b.  Their  fondness  for  playing  jokes  on  each  other. 

c.  The  serious  as  well  as  the  amusing  episodes. 

d.  Traits  of  character  John  possessed  which  Dennis 
lacked. 

2.  Why  did  John  decide  to  make  his  home  on  the  island? 

3.  In  what  ways  did  the  joke  Dennis  played  on  John  cause 

much  hardship? 

4.  Dennis  enjoyed  playing  jokes  on  others,  but  didn’t  enjoy  a 

joke  on  himself.  What  traits  of  character  did  he  lack? 

5.  Why  did  John  and  Marit  build  the  schooner  alone? 

6.  What  excuse  did  Dennis  give  for  spelling  the  name  of  the 

boat  incorrectly? 

7.  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Dennis? 

8.  What  happened  to  the  schooner? 

9.  What  do  you  think  of  the  final  agreement  that  John  and 

Dennis  made?  Do  you  think  this  agreement  would  lead  to 
closer  friendship  between  the  men? 

10.  List  the  features  of  this  story  that  make  it  humorous. 

11.  Contrast  this  story  with  that  of  Febold  Feboldson  for  humor- 

ous qualities. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 
The  teacher  may  list  such  questions  as  the  following,  and  the 
children  may  hunt  for  the  answers  and  prove  them  by  reading  orally 
the  sentences  they  find : 

1.  Read  the  funniest  joke  John  played  on  Dennis. 

2.  Read  the  funniest  joke  Dennis  played  on  John. 

3.  What  was  funny  about  Dennis’  joke  regarding  the  Marita 

4.  What  was  funny  about  John’s  joke  about  the  chickens? 
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5.  When  is  a joke  played  on  someone  else  funny?  When  may  it 
cease  to  be  a joke?  When  does  the  person  playing  the  joke 
sometimes  overstep  his  bounds? 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  a list  of  words  in  this  story  which  relate  to  boats. 
Examples:  rudder,  schooner 

2.  Skim  through  the  story  for  phrase  combinations  and  sentence 
combinations  which  make  good  word  pictures.  The  teacher 
may  list  these  phrases  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  given 
by  the  children. 

Examples  : 

ridiculous  flapping  ghosts  in  ragged  old  hats  and  bonnets 

3.  Illustrate  the  funniest  incident  in  this  story. 

4.  Have  a group  compile  a list  of  humorous  stories  which  they 
think  other  groups  will  enjoy  reading. 

5.  Plan  a joke-telling  period  or  one  of  short  humorous  anecdotes. 
It  takes  skill  to  do  either  of  these.  Be  sure  you  give  the  climax 
at  the  proper  time. 

6.  Use  humorous  picture  books  allowing  each  child  to  present 
one  to  the  class. 

7.  Encourage  comments  on  the  illustrations  in  this  unit.  Ask  the 
children  to  express  their  ideas  about  the  imagination  of  the 
artist.  What  other  episodes  would  have  made  good  illustra- 
tions? 

8.  Have  different  members  of  your  class  write  letters  to  cartoon- 
ists and  authors  of  humorous  stories.  Be  sure  only  one  person 
writes  to  any  one  cartoonist  or  author.  Ask  such  questions  as : 

a.  How  can  one  become  a good  author  or  cartoonist? 

b.  What  is  the  most  valuable  training  that  a cartoonist  can 
receive? 

c.  How  do  cartoonists  get  ideas  for  cartoons  and  humorous 
books? 

These  are  actual  letters  received  by  a sixth-grade  group  from  a 
cartoonist  and  from  an  author  of  humorous  stories: 
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Dear  Boys  and  Girls: 

Naturally,  I was  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  sixth-grade 
boys  and  girls  had  selected  me  as  one  of  their  two  favorite  cartoon- 
ists. I feel  highly  honored.  In  regard  to  the  questions  you  sent  me, 
I should  say  first  of  all  that  the  most  valuable  training  in  aiding 
one  to  become  a newspaper  cartoonist  is  to  observe  life  and  gain  a 
firm  foundation  of  good  drawing  and  composition  in  order  to  ex- 
press what  you  observe. 

Secondly,  learn  to  mix  with  people  and  to  laugh  with  them 
instead  of  at  them. 

Yes,  I get  a great  many  reactions  from  readers.  Occasionally  they 
send  in  ideas — things  they  themselves  have  observed  and  thought 
would  make  good  Side  Glance  material. 

I try  never  to  repeat  myself.  Repetition  kills  that  feeling  of  ad- 
venture with  which  one  likes  to  approach  every  new  drawing. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Galbraith 
(Side  Glances) 

Mr.  H.  A.  Rey,  author  and  artist  of  many  humorous  picture 
books,  wrote  this  letter  to  the  sixth-grade  boys  and  girls: 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls : 

In  this  letter  I have  tried  to  answer  the  very  interesting  questions 
you  asked  me. 

Where  do  you  get  your  ideas  for  humorous  books? 

It  seems  to  me  that  ideas  just  come  when  and  as  they  please. 
The  only  thing  I can  tell  is  that  there  are  situations  when  ideas 
come  easier.  They  come  easier  when  I am  alone  than  when  I am 
with  people.  They  sometimes  come  when  I am  on  a train  or  a bus, 
or  when  I walk  in  the  park  with  our  little  dog,  or  when  I am  in 
the  bathtub,  or  at  night  in  bed  before  I fall  asleep.  But  buses  or  pipes 
or  dogs  or  bathtubs  do  not  bring  the  ideas,  they  just  sort  of  open  a 
door  for  them.  One  thing  I do  know  is  that  when  I sit  down  and  say 
to  myself,  “Now  I want  to  have  an  idea,”  none  usually  comes. 

What  phases  of  your  work  on  picture  books  do  you  enjoy  most? 

The  first  phase : the  coming  of  an  idea  is  exciting  and  wonderful. 

The  second  phase : making  the  first  sketches  is  fun  too. 

The  third  phase:  getting  the  reaction  of  people.  This  is  fun  if 
they  say  nice  things  about  your  sketches. 
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The  fourth  phase:  working  out  the  definite  shape  of  the  book. 
This  implies  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Zoo,  on  the  street,  at  the 
homes  of  people,  pictures  of  animals,  houses,  ships,  airplanes,  and  so 
on.  It  is  fun  on  the  whole.  Sometimes  you  strike  snags.  You  do  not 
always  get  down  on  paper  what  you  imagine — you  think  you  will 
never  get  the  expression  of  a face,  the  motion  of  a body  or  such, 
just  right.  You  envy  the  people  who  sell  eggs,  turn  screws,  add  num- 
bers in  account  books.  Then,  later,  you  try  again  and  lo!  there  it  is. 
and  you  are  glad  you  struggled. 

The  fifth  phase:  the  color  separation.  This  is  a painstaking  and 
accurate  job,  but  it  is  fun  to  put  your  skill  and  patience  to  a test. 

The  sixth  phase:  vanity  at  work,  seeing  your  own  story  between 
covers  in  the  showcases. 

The  seventh  phase:  the  best  of  all,  to  have  you  enjoy  it. 

H.  A.  Rey  (author  of  Curious  George) 


POETRY,  Pages  203-208 

The  poems  on  pages  203-208  will  be  enjoyed  most  when  they  are 
read  aloud,  by  the  teacher,  a good  reader,  or  by  the  whole  group. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  followed  in  the  group  or  choral 
reading  of  these  poems : 


Three  Wise  Old  Women,  Page  204 


First  Verse 

First  two  lines 
Third  line 
Fourth  line 
Fifth  and  sixth  lines 
Second  Verse 

First  two  lines 
Third,  fourth,  fifth  lines 
1st  half  of  sixth  line 
2nd  half  of  sixth  line 
Third  Verse 
First  line 

Second  and  third  lines 
Last  four  lines 


— all  the  girls  in  the  group 

— one  girl 

— one  girl 

— one  girl 

— all  the  girls  in  the  group 

— one  girl 

— one  girl 

— one  girl 

— three  girls 

— one  girl 

— all  the  girls 
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Fourth  and  Fifth  Verses 
All  the  girls 

Jonathan  Bing,  Page  206 

First  Verse 

First  four  lines 
Fifth  line 
Second  Verse 

First  four  lines 
Fifth  line 

Third  and  Fourth  Verses 
All  the  boys 

The  Strange  Man,  Page  207 

Select  five  boys  as  oral  readers,  each  boy  to  read  one  verse. 

The  children  will  enjoy  the  nonsense  poems  on  pages  203,  205, 
and  208  in  which  expressive,  picturesque  words  are  used. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  children  may  make  a list  of  authors  they  know  who  write 

humorous  poems  for  children. 

2.  A period  may  profitably  be  spent  in  having  the  children  read 

aloud  some  of  their  favorite  humorous  selections.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  suggested  for  oral  reading: 

“A  Legend  of  Okeefinokee,”  by  Laura  E.  Richards 

“Phrisky  Phrog,”  by  Laura  E.  Richards 

“Jabberwacky,”  by  Lewis  Carroll 

“Pirate  Don  Durk  of  Dowdee,”  by  Mildred  Meig 

“The  Jumblies,”  by  Edward  Lear 

“The  Quangle  Wangle’s  Hut,”  by  Edward  Lear 

3.  The  children  may  write  nonsense  verses  to  read  to  the  group. 

The  first  line  of  a couplet  based  on  a familiar  story  may  be 
written  on  the  blackboard.  The  children  might  read  it  aloud, 
noticing  the  rhythm,  and  then  write  a line  to  complete  the 
couplet.  The  lines  in  parentheses  were  suggested  by  a sixth- 
grade  group. 


— all  the  boys 

— girls 

— all  the  boys 

— girls 
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a.  Flying  fish  were  skimming  over  the  plains 
(Eating  the  grasshoppers,  eating  the  grains) 

b.  The  wolves  got  a glimpse  of  the  cottonwood  trees. 
(And  burrowed  into  the  ground  up  to  their  knees.) 

c.  John  Buck  believed  all  that  Dennis  said. 

(So  over  the  snow,  on  his  skis  he  sped.) 

4.  The  children  may  make  a scrapbook  of  humorous  and  non- 

sense poems  they  find  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  These 
could  then  be  shared  with  another  group. 

5.  Some  children  may  like  to  memorize  poems.  A poetry  as- 

sembly could  be  planned  and  given  for  another  class.  Vari- 
ous types  of  poetry  could  be  used. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 

Workbook 

Unit  Four  stresses  reading  rapidly  to  find  humorous  parts  of 
stories  and  poems,  illustrating  humorous  sections,  writing  descrip- 
tions of  humorous  characters,  dividing  words  into  syllables,  finding 
meanings  of  phrases,  making  new  words  by  adding  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes to  root  words,  and  using  words  with  more  than  one  meaning. 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  In  the  dictionary  in  Moving  Ahead,  find  the  words  given  be- 
low. Write  the  guide  words  which  appear  on  those  pages. 

Words  Guide  Words 

petrified 

induce 

erect 

rudder 

prow 

apologize 

vanish 

2.  Use  the  same  list  of  words  as  given  above,  and  find  them  in 
your  school  dictionary.  Write  the  guide  words  which  appear 
on  those  pages.  Compare  them  with  the  guide  words  in  Mov- 
ing Ahead.  Explain  why  they  are  different. 
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3.  Write  a synonym  for  each  of  the  following  words.  Then  write 
an  antonym  for  each.  Use  your  dictionary. 

Synonym  Antonym 

cozy 

miserable 

enormous 

grief 

jolly 

awkward 

4.  Separate  the  following  words  into  syllables,  placing  the  dia- 
critical marks  and  the  accents  as  you  find  them  in  the  diction- 
ary of  Moving  Ahead,  page  426.  Study  the  Symbols  for  Sounds, 
to  learn  the  correct  pronunciations. 

A B 

hilarity 

enthusiastic 

apologize 

drought 

guarantee 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  List  picturesque  words  or  phrases  that  describe  Febold  and 
John  Buck.  You  will  find  some  in  the  story.  Add  others  that, 
you  think  describe  these  characters. 

Febold  John  Buck 


2.  Add  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  the  root  words  given  below.  See- 
how  many  new  words  you  can  make. 

dump  jolt  swarm  vanish 

exist  glitter  clutch  brace 

3.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  listed  below.  Then, 
write  sentences,  using  each  of  the  words: 

nonsense  torrents  fantastic  feud 

drought  hypnotized  hilarity  irritated 
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4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  colloquial  expressions.  Have  the 
children  list  the  colloquial  expressions  found  in  Febold  Febold- 
son  and  in  John  Buck , the  Big  Norwegian  Sailor. 

away  back  right  toward  his  little  sod  house 

in  all  his  life  that’s  no  matter 

set  to  work 

5.  Use  each  of  the  following  words  in  sentences.  Note  how  a 
change  in  word  form  varies  the  shade  of  meaning  of  the  word. 

launch  jolt  glitter  inspire 

launching  jolting  glittering  inspiration 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  FIVE 

THE  WORLD  OF  TOMORROW,  Pages  209-280 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Discuss  with  the  group  the  title  of  this  unit,  The  World  of  To- 
morrow, as  well  as  the  subtitle,  “Glimpses  of  the  Future.”  Give  the 
children  an  opportunity  for  comments  on  new  inventions  and  the 
resulting  changes  in  our  way  of  living. 

Call  attention  to  the  pictures  on  pages  210-213  which  give  a 
glimpse  of  some  of  the  things  we  may  expect  in  the  near  future. 
Mention  pictures  found  in  advertisements  showing  new  and  appeal- 
ing conveniences  that  will  make  living  more  enjoyable. 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  The  style  of  architecture  in  homes  and  buildings  will  change. 

2.  Houses  will  be  smaller  and  more  comfortable. 

3.  Buildings  will  have  better  lighting  and  better  ventilation. 

4.  Buildings  in  cities  will  be  in  less  congested  areas. 

5.  New  materials  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

6.  Strong  but  lightweight  furniture  will  be  built. 

7.  Travel  will  be  faster,  safer,  and  more  comfortable. 

8.  Living  conditions  are  changing  rapidly. 

9.  Scientists  are  experimenting  with  new  materials  and  inven- 

tions which  will  further  safeguard  our  lives  and  add  to  our 
comforts  and  pleasures. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  for  Unit  Five,  as  found  on 
pages  436-437  of  Moving  Ahead,  and  the  concepts  to  be  developed, 
the  teacher  can  direct  and  lead  the  discussion  so  that  the  children 
will  approach  their  reading  with  interest  and  with  ease. 

The  following  questions  which  were  discussed  by  a sixth-grade 
group  may  be  helpful  in  stimulating  further  discussion.  They  are 
suggestive  only. 

1.  What  part  will  you,  as  a citizen,  play  in  the  world  of  tomorrow? 

2.  What  phases  of  the  new  discoveries  and  inventions  interest 

you  most? 
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3.  In  which  field  of  development  do  you  think  the  greatest 

changes  will  take  place? 

4.  Describe  the  appearance  of  your  future  home. 

5.  What  is  the  probable  effect  of  plastics,  lightweight  metals, 

and  super  fuels  on  the  design  of  the  future  automobile?  on 
other  forms  of  transportation? 

6.  How  are  the  transportation  companies  encouraging  people  to 

travel  more  extensively? 

7.  What  responsibility  will  our  governments  have  in  keeping  up 

with  the  increased  speed  of  new  motor  vehicles? 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

Zelomek,  A.  W.  Here  Comes  Tomorrow.  Ziff-Davis  Publishing  Co.,  1944. 
Carlisle,  Norman  V.  and  Latham,  F.  B.  Miracles  Ahead.  Macmillan,  1944. 
Cooley,  Donald  G.  Your  World  Tomorrow.  Essential  Book  Inc.,  1944. 
Darrow,  F.  L.  Boys  Own  Book  of  Great  Inventions.  Macmillan,  1941. 
Peet,  Creighton.  All  About  Broadcasting.  Knopf,  1942. 

Reck,  F.  M.  Radio  from  Start  to  Finish.  Crowell,  1942. 

Keliher,  Alice  and  Others.  Radio  Workers.  Harpers,  1940. 

Writers  Program.  Television.  Whitman,  1942. 

Lent,  Henry.  This  Is  Your  Announcer.  Macmillan,  1945. 

Carlisle,  Norman  Y.  How  Planes  Are  Made.  Harpers,  1945. 

Baker  Rachel.  Dr.  Morton:  Pioneer  in  the  Use  of  Ether.  Julian  Messner, 
1945. 

Carlisle,  Norman  V.,  Cleveland,  Reginald,  Wood,  Jonathan.  Wonder  Book 
of  the  Air.  John  C.  Winston,  1945. 

Ray,  Jim.  The  Story  of  American  Aviation.  John  C.  Winston,  1945. 
Sorenson,  Frank,  and  Rotter,  George.  Now  We  Fly.  John  C.  Winston, 
1945. 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  Electronics  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Whittlesley  House,  1945. 
Kelley,  Robert  F.  Adventure  in  Radio.  Howell,  Soskin,  1945. 

Norikoff,  Alex.  Climbing  Our  Family  Tree . Young  World  Books,  1945. 

Magazines 

Current  Events 
My  Weekly  Reader 
Junior  Review 
Junior  Scholastic 
Newsweek 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

What  Are  Plastics? 

A plastic  is  any  substance  that  is  capable  of  being  molded.  This 
means  a material  which  can  be  molded  under  heat  and  pressure  and 
which  will  keep  its  shape  when  it  cools  off. 

Plastics  may  be  flexible  or  hard.  They  may  be  light  and  they  may 
be  strong.  They  may  be  smooth  or  rough.  They  can  be  made  cheaply 
in  any  color,  and  they  are  easily  shaped. 

Plastics  are  synthetic  substances,  which  means  that  they  are  not 
found  in  nature  like  iron,  stone,  or  water,  but  are  man-made.  Plastics 
are  made  in  laboratories  from  natural  and  chemical  substances.  The 
basic  substances  are  usually  chemicals  to  which  “fillers”  are  added. 
“Fillers”  are  materials  which  give  body  to  plastics.  Chemists  use  as 
fillers  cotton  fibers,  milk  curd,  farm  refuse,  and  waste  products  from 
petroleum. 

There  are  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  plastics.  Each  plastic 
performs  a different  job,  just  as  different  metals,  such  as  steel  and 
magnesium,  serve  special  purposes.  'Their  uses  vary  from  airplanes 
to  musical  instruments,  from  lipstick  cases  to  furniture. 

In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  all  the  wonders  of  the  new  plastic  ex- 
perimentations will  belong  to  us.  There  are  promises  of  plastic 
houses  filled  with  plastic  furniture.  Perhaps  we  will  all  wear  water- 
proof plastic  clothes  and  forget  about  rubbers  and  umbrellas.  Per- 
haps you  will  choose  a plastic  fur  coat  to  keep  away  winter’s  cold 
blasts. 

One  of  the  strangest  adventures  with  plastics  happened  to  a 
duck.  This  duck  got  into  a fight  and  lost  its  upper  bill.  A dentist 
came  to  its  rescue.  He  carefully  measured  the  duck’s  bill.  In  no  time 
the  duck  was  ready  for  another  fight — with  a new  pink  plastic  upper 
bill. 

Young  America — February  8,  1945 
Glass  Miracles 

A wonder  working  product  of  the  chemist’s  laboratory  is  glass. 
Glass  was  first  used  as  an  ornament.  Later  it  was  made  into  window- 
panes,  bottles,  and  spectacles.  Now  scientists  have  found  many  more 
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uses  for  glass.  There  are  several  types  that  are  not  recognizable  as 
such.  One  is  called  Foamglass  which  can  be  sawed  and  drilled  and  is 
strong  enough  to  be  made  into  walls  and  ceilings  without  special 
support.  Because  it  will  float  like  cork,  it  is  well  suited  for  lifesavers, 
life  rafts,  and  pontoon  bridge  floats.  It  will  neither  rot  nor  burn 
and  it  is  verminproof.  Foamglass  is  valuable  to  the  food  and  storage 
industries.  It  will  be  used  to  insulate  cold  storage  plants,  ice  cream 
factories,  and  dairies  and  can  be  used  in  ovens  and  furnaces. 

Fiberglass  is  another  new  glass  product  which  is  used  for  insula- 
tion and  for  attractive,  fireproof  draperies.  One  laboratory  has  de- 
veloped a Fiberglass  thread  for  surgical  use.  This  thread  is  stronger 
than  silk  and  its  use  will  eliminate  the  danger  of  infections. 

It  is  predicted  that  “houses  with  entire  walls  of  transparent,  in- 
sulating plate  glass  that  keeps  heat  in  during  winter  and  excludes 
it  in  summer  will  take  their  place  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow.” 
There  will  be  glass  so  resistant  that  it  will  stop  a fifty-caliber 
bullet,  glass  so  tough  that  it  can  be  sawed,  drilled,  and  worked  with 
carpenter’s  tools,  glass  so  light  it  will  float  on  water,  and  glass  so 
pliable  that  it  can  be  bent  and  tempered  to  almost  any  shape.  There 
will  be  glass  wool  so  fine  that  a marble  sized  ball  of  it  will  spin 
twenty  miles  of  thread.  Automobile  batteries  of  glass  and  secret 
optical  glass  will  enable  observers  to  look  directly  at  the  sun. 
Glass  tubing  will  replace  copper,  lead,  and  steel  in  plumbing,  and 
glass  springs  that  will  not  get  “tired”  will  replace  steel  springs. 

Glass  will  perform  hundreds  of  jobs  for  us  in  the  years  to  come. 
Today  it  is  performing  feats  of  strength  and  endurance  and  will  go 
on  to  new  triumphs  tomorrow. 

from  Miracles  Ahead,  Carlisle,  N.  V.  and  Latham,  F.  B. 


You’ll  Go  by  Rocket 

The  strange  and  lofty  transoceanic  flight  by  rocket  plane  is  a 
prospect  which  today  appears  to  be  far  nearer  actuality  than  anyone 
unfamiliar  with  rocket  design  realizes. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  a time  is  approaching  when  the  pas- 
senger rocket  plane  will  soar  upward  through  the  earth’s  coverlet, 
streak  at  great  speed  through  vacuum  space  high  above  the  ocean 
dive  down,  and  land  its  passengers  abroad. 
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Weekends  in  Paris  or  shopping  tours  of  Europe  will  then  become 
commonplace.  A businessman  may  pick  up  his  radio  telephone, 
make  an  appointment  with  an  important  client  in  London,  shoot 
over  to  conclude  a deal,  and  be  back  at  his  desk  in  New  York  the 
next  morning. 

The  transoceanic  rocket  plane  of  the  future  can  be  foreseen  as 
somewhat  comparable  to  present  aircraft,  although  it  will  be  a 
rocket  in  form,  torpedo-shaped,  perhaps  60  to  100  feet  long,  and 
weighing  fifteen  to  twenty  tons.  Its  covering  may  be  of  magnesium 
for  lightness,  and  it  will  be  internally  braced  and  strutted.  There 
will  be  compartments  for  passengers,  for  crew,  for  liquid  fuel,  and 
propelling  systems. 

When  the  passenger  of  tomorrow  steps  into  it,  he  need  have  no 
concern  with  the  intense  cold  of  the  upper  regions.  It  will  be  her- 
metically sealed,  insulated,  and  air-conditioned. 

The  familiar  propeller  of  the  present  airplane  will  be  absent 
since  the  rocket  plane  will  not  require  one.  Its  power  will  be  derived 
from  jet  propulsion.  But  it  will  not  be  merely  the  jet  propulsion 
of  wartime  rockets.  That  kind  of  power,  employed  at  the  take-off, 
would  start  a passenger  rocket  from  the  earth  at  a rate  of  accelera- 
tion greater  than  it  is  believed  the  human  body  could  withstand. 
Speed  alone  apparently  cannot  harm  us,  but  acceleration,  or  change 
in  speed,  is  a grave  concern. 

How  shall  we  then  attain  a rocket’s  speed  of,  say,  3,000  miles  an 
hour  at  a high  altitude,  yet  take  off  at  a safe  rate?  The  practical 
passenger  rocket  of  the  future  will  utilize  an  air  jet  system  on  its 
ascent  through  the  oxygen  rich  atmosphere.  It  undoubtedly  will 
burn  a liquid  fuel,  perhaps  benzine,  together  with  the  oxygen  drawn 
in  from  the  air  as  it  passes  upward  through  the  air.  While  still  in  the 
air  (before  reaching  the  stratosphere)  it  will  function  with  the 
comparatively  moderate  acceleration  of  a plane. 

The  passengers  will  see  the  earth  fall  away.  Clouds  and  mist  will 
shroud  it.  The  temperatures  around  the  ship  will  drop  to  a minimum 
of  60  degrees  below  zero.  As  the  ship  begins  to  leave  the  heavy  air, 
the  jet  system  will  be  switched  off  and  a liquid  oxygen  jet  system 
will  go  into  action. 

As  the  rocket  ship  sweeps  upward  into  the  stratosphere,  the  pas- 
sengers will  perceive  the  rim  of  the  sky  to  be  darkly  blue  and  the 
space  above  them,  black.  It  will  be  a ghostly  time,  for  the  sun  and 
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the  stars  will  shine  simultaneously,  and  there  in  the  virtual  vacuum 
beyond  the  bondage  of  air,  the  rocket  ship  will  achieve  top  speed  of 
5,000  miles  an  hour. 

For  a period  of  minutes  only,  the  rocket  plane  will  use  its  precious 
supplies  of  liquid  fuel  and  liquid  oxygen.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  gravi- 
tation, the  magnesium  covered  shell  with  its  human  cargo  will  coast 
gradually  to  earth  and  its  destination. 

For  an  interlude  there  will  be  no  vibration  of  engines.  There  will 
be  no  sound  of  airsweep  for  there  will  be  no  air.  In  the  shell  there 
will  be  silence. 

Then,  as  the  rocket  plane  nears  the  atmosphere,  the  rocket  jet  is 
again  turned  on  and  the  rocket  craft  controlled  into  level  flight. 
Once  more  in  oxygen  rich  air,  the  rocket  will  function  as  a plane, 
its  wings  and  vanes  steadying  it,  and  guided  by  its  pilot,  it  will 
come  down  to  as  smooth  a landing  as  that  of  any  plane  today. 

Throughout  the  strange  swift  trip,  the  passengers  will  be  able  to 
move  and  speak  and  breathe  and  see  quite  as  if  they  were  in  an 
ordinary  express  plane  of  the  present. 

From  New  York  to  London  the  expired  time  from  take-off  to 
landing  may  be  85  minutes.  This  is  what  aeronautical  science  soberly 
promises  for  the  future. 

Taken  from  Aircraft  Armament 
By  Louis  Bruchiss  Aerosphere,  Inc. 

The  Mighty  Atom 

The  atomic  bomb  is  the  most  destructive  weapon  ever  invented. 

If  there  is  another  war,  it  may  be  fought  with  atomic  bombs  even 
more  destructive  than  they  are  today.  Should  this  happen,  civiliza- 
tion would  be  destroyed.  The  atomic  bomb  is,  therefore,  the  best 
argument  for  a lasting  peace. 

What  about  atomic  energy  in  peace?  It  will  be  a long  time  before 
we  enter  an  age  which  will  be  rich  with  atomic  wonders. 

It  may  take  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years  to  develop  an  atomic 
engine  which  can  control  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  atoms.  It 
may  take  just  as  long  to  make  uranium  cheap  to  produce  and  eco- 
nomical to  use.  Scientists  believe  that  both  these  things  can  be  done. 
The  future  belongs  to  the  mighty  atom. 
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Travel  Through  Space 

For  centuries  men  have  dreamed  of  taking  a trip  to  the  moon 
or  to  some  other  planet.  Atomic  power  may  make  such  trips  possible. 

Until  a way  was  found  to  release  the  power  of  the  atom,  travel 
between  planets  was  only  a dream.  In  the  space  between  planets 
there  is  no  air  and  no  oxygen. 

Both  jet  planes  and  rocket  planes  need  oxygen  to  burn  their  fuels. 
Jet  planes  take  their  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  therefore  cannot 
fly  through  space.  Rocket  planes  carry  their  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
a gas,  or  liquid,  stored  in  heavy  cylinders.  But  these  cylinders  can 
carry  only  limited  amounts  of  oxygen — not  nearly  enough  to  reach 
another  planet. 

Space  ships  operated  with  atomic  power  would  need  no  oxygen 
for  combustion.  The  uranium  fuel  is  not  burned — it  is  atomized. 
Thus,  atomic-engined  space  ships  could  travel  anywhere  outside  the 
earth’s  atmosphere. 

Gravity  is  another  force  which  must  be  overcome.  Gravity  is  the 
force  which  pulls  all  objects  toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  Even 
Germany’s  V-2  rockets  had  only  one-tenth  of  the  power  needed  to 
escape  from  the  field  of  gravity  which  surrounds  the  earth.  If  such 
rockets  could  be  powered  by  atomic  engines,  they  could  break  the 
pull  of  gravity  and  lift  themselves,  their  passengers,  and  their  cargo 
into  interplanetary  space.  All  aboard  for  Mars!  All  aboa-a-ard! 

World  of  Tomorrow 

Jet  propulsion  engines  are  very  powerful.  But  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics  states  that  an  atomic  engine 
would  generate  8,000,000  times  as  much  energy  as  the  best  jet  engine 
we  have.  With  atomic  power,  planes  will  be  able  to  fly  many  times 
around  the  world  at  speeds  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound — without 
once  refueling.  Because  so  little  fuel  is  needed  for  atomic  engines, 
planes  for  the  future  will  carry  more  passengers  and  freight,  and 
have  tremendous  range. 

What  about  automobiles? 

William  B.  Stout,  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  says 
that  automobiles  of  the  future  will  be  powered  by  atomic  engines 
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no  bigger  than  a man’s  fist.  Gas  stations  will  disappear  from  the 
roadsides.  Atomic  autos  won’t  need  them. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  travel  by  ship? 

A cup  of  atomic  fuel  will  be  enough  to  take  a ship  larger  than 
the  Queen  Mary  across  the  Atlantic  in  much  shorter  time  than  is 
required  now. 

Factories,  operated  by  atomic  power,  may  use  robot  workers  in- 
stead of  humans.  Men  may  work  no  more  than  one  hour  a day — if 
at  all.  And  there  will  still  be  more  than  enough  goods  produced. 

Our  power  houses  will  use  atomic  energy  to  generate  electricity. 
This  electricity  will  light,  heat,  and  air-condition  all  our  homes. 
Even  cooking  may  be  done  some  day  entirely  by  atomic  energy. 

At  present,  uranium  is  the  only  atomic  fuel.  But  scientists  already 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  atoms  of  other  elements  may  be 
split.  When  this  happens,  a boundless  source  of  energy  will  be  at 
our  disposal. 

Reprinted  from  the  magazine  Junior  Scholastic 

READING  THE  STORY,  The  Lost  Formula,  Pages  215-248 
First  Reading 

After  discussion  of  the  readiness  pictures  and  questions  based 
upon  them,  the  teacher  should  establish  child  interest  in  the  theme 
and  arouse  a desire  to  read  the  story,  The  Lost  Formula.  This  can 
be  done  by  stimulating  questions  which  will  motivate  the  children 
and  create  an  interest  in  the  reading. 

The  title,  The  Lost  Formula,  may  have  no  meaning  for  some 
children.  Develop  the  terms:  recipe,  prescription,  formula. 

Questions  for  discussion  of  the  terms. 

1 . Who  uses  a recipe? 

2.  Who  uses  a prescription? 

3.  Who  would  work  from  a formula? 

Discuss  the  lines  of  activity  which  are  related  to  each  term. 

1.  Where  would  one  who  uses  recipes  be  working? 

2.  Where  would  one  who  uses  a prescription  be  working? 

3.  Where  would  one  who  uses  formulas  be  working? 

Discuss  the  value  of  formulas  in  science.  Let  the  children  suggest 
products  which  have  been  the  result  of  formulas  worked  out  in 
laboratories.  Examples  are  synthetic  rubber,  rayon,  and  nylon. 
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Discuss  why  the  loss  of  a formula  in  a laboratory  would  be  of  vital 
concern  to  a nation.  Lead  the  children  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
all  advances  in  new  inventions  and  ideas  have  come  through  scien- 
tific experimentations. 

The  terms  science,  scientist,  and  scientific  should  be  clear  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

1.  Thomas  Edison  was  a whose  experiments  gave 

us  electric  light. 

2.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  a — t mind. 

3.  Hygiene  is  a which  deals  with  health  and  the 

prevention  of  disease. 

The  faster  readers  will  probably  wish  to  read  the  story  without 
interruption. 

The  first  reading  of  the  story  may  be  guided  by  such  questions 
as  the  following: 

1.  Why  did  Luther  consider  it  a privilege  to  work  in  the  labora- 

tory? 

2.  Why  did  Dr.  Turner  say  his  experiment  would  be  the  wonder 

of  the  age? 

3.  What  responsibility  did  the  scientist  place  on  Luther? 

4.  How  did  the  catastrophe  change  Luther’s  small  world? 

5.  Why  did  suspicion  point  to  Luther? 

6.  Why  did  Luther  decide  to  do  some  detective  work  by  himself? 

7.  How  did  Luther’s  brother,  Harry,  help  in  solving  the  mystery 

of  the  lost  formula? 

8.  What  caused  the  destruction  of  the  laboratory? 

9.  Why  was  Luther  glad  that  he  had  not  voiced  his  suspicions  of 

Carl  and  Dalton? 

The  slower  readers  may  need  more  time  and  guidance  in  the  first 
reading.  For  their  group  the  story  may  be  divided  into  episodes. 
Episode  I The  Young  Scientist,  pages  215-221 
Episode  II  The  Disaster,  pages  221-229 
Episode  III  The  Mystery,  pages  229-236 
Episode  IV  An  Embarrassing  Situation,  pages  236-240 
Episode  V The  Mystery  Is  Solved,  pages  240-248 

The  words  and  phrases  listed  below  may  present  some  difficulty  to 
the  slower  group.  Place  the  phrases  on  the  blackboard  for  study. 
Contextual  clues  are  helpful.  Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the  pages 
on  which  the  phrases  appear.  They  may  read  the  sentences  in  order 
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to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  words.  If  the  contextual 
clues  do  not  help  the  children  to  understand  the  words,  the  teacher 
may  help  them  locate  the  words  in  their  dictionaries, 
a foul  smelling  mixture — page  215 
a rosy  transparent  substance — page  216 
a fascinating  place  in  which  to  play — page  219 
honeycombed  with  tunnels  and  caverns — page  220 
lamented  Harry — page  221 
thin,  sensitive  fingers — page  222 
pulling  at  the  smoldering  debris — page  227 
a commotion  from  the  left — page  227 
held  out  appealingly  in  front  of  him — page  228 
slowly  and  dejectedly  away — page  229 
be  found  eventually — page  231 
plainly  a bit  embarrassed — page  236 
the  suspense  was  broken — page  236 
seemed  to  lack  hospitality — page  237 
assigned  to  follow  him — page  238 
broken  glass  beakers — page  241 
a look  of  expectancy — page  244 

Withhold  discussion  of  the  guide  questions  and  those  on  page  249 
of  Moving  Ahead  until  the  entire  group  has  completed  the  reading. 

Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

1.  Read  the  parts  of  the  story  that  prove  these  statements: 

\/a.  Luther  wanted  to  be  a scientist.  (Pages  215,  223,  225, 

226) 

Mo.  Dalton’s  actions  were  suspicious.  (Pages  217,  218,  224,- 
-225;  232,  284) 

c.  Joe  Simms  of  the  F.B.I.  watched  Luther’s  actions  very 

closely.  (Pages  233,  235,  237,  238) 

d.  Heavy  rains  caused  the  building  to  collapse.  (Page  247) 

e.  A close  friendship  existed  between  Luther  and  his  brother 

Harry.  (Pages  218,  240,  243) 

2.  Utilize  the  material  on  Word  Study,  page  250  of  Moving 

Ahead. 
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Critical  Thinking 

These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimulate 
critical  thinking.  The  questions  raised  here  should  lead  to  free  child 
discussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for  the  child  to  inject  his  own 
ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the  child’s  answer  may  be  as 
good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in  the  manual.  Suggestive 
replies  which  the  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics. 

1.  What  do  you  think  Luther  learned  from  his  experiences  in 

working  in  the  laboratory  and  with  other  people? 

a.  People  are  sometimes  thought  guilty  of  crimes  because 
of  their  actions. 

b.  Valuable  information  should  have  great  care. 

c.  We  should  not  be  suspicious  of  others  without  proof. 

2.  How  did  Luther  feel  about  Carl’s  success? 

a.  He  was  intensely  interested  from  the  beginning. 

b.  Luther  was  happy  and  relieved  that  he  had  not  voiced 
his  suspicions  of  Carl  and  Dalton. 

c.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  remained  loyal. 

d.  Luther  was  pleased  that  Carl  won  the  award. 

3.  By  what  methods  did  Joe  attempt  to  get  Luther  to  admit  that 

he  had  stolen  the  formula? 

a.  Joe  treated  Luther  with  kindness  rather  than  with  re- 
proach. 

b.  Joe  did  not  really  feel  that  Luther  had  stolen  the 
formula  but  thought  he  might  know  who  had  taken  it. 

c.  He  was  very  watchful  of  Luther’s  actions. 

4.  Why  do  you  think  Luther’s  family  mistrusted  him?  Give  your 

reasons. 

a.  Luther  did  not  seem  to  have  the  comforting  protection 
of  his  family. 

b.  His  mother  looked  at  him  fearfully  and  with  questions 
in  her  eyes. 

c.  His  father  said  very  little  and  was  not  so  jolly  as  usual. 

d.  Luther  felt  they  were  helping  Joe  to  persuade  him  to 
admit  his  guilt . 
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ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Different  endings  for  this  story  may  be  suggested.  Read  them 

to  the  group  for  their  reactions. 

2.  Have  pupils  skim  through  the  story  The  Lost  Formula  for 

words  which  relate  to  scientists  and  their  work  (laboratory, 
tubes,  beakers). 

3.  Use  the  reference  library  to  find  additional  information  about 

plastics  and  their  uses.  Make  reports  to  the  class  of  your 
findings. 

4.  Pupils  may  select  a scientist  whose  work  has  greatly  benefited 

mankind,  and  give  a short  sketch  of  the  problems  and  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  meet  and  overcome  in  connection  with 
his  work. 

5.  Bring  to  class  articles  made  of  plastic  and  have  an  exhibit. 

6.  Boys  and  girls  might  be  encouraged  to  collect  pictures  and 

clippings  from  magazines  and  newspapers  for  a scrap  book — 
“Interesting  Things  We’ll  See  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow.” 

7.  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  new  interests  and  ideas 

that  they  have  gained  during  the  reading  of  this  unit.  One 
sixth-grade  group  reported  their  interest  in  the  following: 

a.  The  possibilities  of  plastics. 

b.  The  style  of  architecture  in  the  future. 

c.  New  fabrics  and  metals. 

d.  Exciting  changes  in  transportation. 

e.  New  devices  in  radio  and  television. 

8.  A research  group  may  make  reports  to  the  class  on  the  prom- 

ises of  tomorrow  that  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Unit.  These 
have  been  suggested  by  a sixth-grade  group : 

a.  New  Careers  for  Tomorrow’s  Citizens. 

b.  The  Farms  of  Tomorrow. 

c.  Leisure  Time  in  the  Field  of  Sports  and  Hobbies. 

d.  The  Post-war  Boat. 

e.  Things  New  in  Medicine. 

9.  The  advertising  sections  of  current  magazines  offer  excellent 

material  on  new  inventions  which  are  appearing  in  the 
market.  Children  may  make  collections  of  these  advertise- 
ments. Place  them  in  large  envelopes  under  such  captions  as, 
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1.  Houses  of  Tomorrow. 

2.  Clothes  of  Tomorrow. 

3.  Goods  of  Tomorrow. 

4.  Transportation  of  Tomorrow. 

Materials  classified  in  this  manner  will  be  very  accessible 
when  pupils  wish  to  arrange  bulletin  board  displays  on 
specific  topics. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE 
USING  THE  MAIN  IDEAS  OF  A QUESTION  OR  PROBLEM 

Going  Along  with  Science,  Pages  251-277 
Readiness  for  the  Skill 

In  Units  One,  Two,  and  Three  the  children  have  had  practice  in 
organizing  an  outline  using  several  references.  They  are  now  in- 
troduced to  a new  skill — Organizing  an  Outline  Using  the  Main 
Ideas  of  a Question  or  Problem. 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  titles  of  the  references  on 
pages  251-261 : 

Building  the  Houses  of  Tomorrow — Page  251 
Furnishing  the  House  of  Tomorrow — Page  256 
Television — Page  259 

Give  the  group  an  opportunity  to  suggest  questions  they  expect  to 
have  answered  in  these  references.  The  following  questions  were 
asked  by  a sixth-grade  group: 

1.  What  materials  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  houses? 

2.  Will  something  replace  glass  in  the  windows? 

3.  How  will  houses  be  heated? 

4.  What  new  fabrics  will  be  used  in  making  furniture? 

5.  What  changes  will  be  made  in  the  style  of  furniture? 

6.  In  what  ways  will  the  new  furnishings  be  more  comfortable 

than  those  we  have  now? 

7.  Will  television  sets  be  found  in  as  many  homes  as  now  have 

radios? 

8.  How  will  television  entertain  us  in  our  homes? 

Give  the  group  an  opportunity  to  read  the  references  on  pages 
251-261.  Better  readers  will  read  without  interruption.  Slower 
readers  may  need  help  with  difficult  words  and  phrases. 
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Use  the  questions  on  page  262  of  Moving  Ahead  for  discussion 
and  a check  on  the  comprehension  of  what  has  been  read. 

USING  THE  SKILLS,  Pages  251-277 
Problem  1 — Page  263. 

Step  One.  Time  should  be  taken  to  develop  thoroughly  this  skill, 
Organizing  an  Outline  Using  the  Main  Ideas  of  a Question  or  Prob- 
lem. Explain  to  the  group  that  a question  or  problem  contains  main 
thoughts  and  ideas  just  as  a paragraph  does.  The  question  on  page 
263  of  Moving  Ahead  should  be  discussed.  Explain  that  the  three 
main  ideas  in  this  problem  are  given.  These  ideas  are  to  be  used  as 
the  main  headings  for  the  outline  on  page  263.  The  problem  on 
this  page  is : 

Modern  inventions  have  brought  about  what  changes  in  house 
construction,  house  furnishings,  and  home  entertainment  ? 

The  main  ideas  are : 

I.  Changes  in  House  Construction 

II.  Changes  in  House  Furnishings 

III.  Changes  in  Home  Entertainment 

Step  Two.  Subtopics  that  are  to  be  added  under  the  main  ideas 
require  the  children  to  skim  through  the  references  and  discover 
the  proof  necessary  to  support  the  main  ideas  in  the  problem. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  work  as  independently  as  possible 
while  they  are  organizing  this  outline.  The  teacher  should  supervise 
closely  to  be  sure  that  slow  readers  are  grasping  the  skill  and  working 
with  understanding.  Most  children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  outline.  Remind  the  children  that  the  completion  of  this 
outline  requires  reading  three  references:  “Building  the  House  of 
Tomorrow,”  “Furnishing  the  House  of  Tomorrow,”  and  “Tele- 
vision.” 

During  the  discussion  of  the  completed  outline,  have  the  children 
find  proof  for  each  supporting  point.  The  following  are  acceptable 
answers  for  the  outline  on  page  263 : 

I.  Changes  in  House  Construction 

A.  Many  houses  will  have  radiant  heating. 

B.  Heat  will  come  from  the  sun  through  glass  walls. 

C.  Larger  windows  will  admit  more  light. 
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D.  Prefabricated  or  factory-made  houses  will  save  build- 

ing time. 

E.  Many  kinds  of  building  materials  will  be  used. 

II.  Changes  in  House  Furnishings. 

A.  Heavy,  rich-looking  fabrics  will  be  made  from  glass 

and  plastics. 

B.  Refrigerators  will  have  compartments  for  home  freez- 

ing. 

C.  Kitchen  units  will  be  factory  made. 

D.  Fluorescent  lighting  will  produce  more  light. 

E.  Materials  used  in  furniture  will  be  lightweight  and 

durable.- 

III.  Changes  in  Home  Entertainment. 

A.  Television  will  bring  into  our  homes  not  only  enter- 

tainment but  pictures  of  the  entertainers. 

B.  Conventions,  fashion  shows,  plays,  and  sports  events 

can  be  enjoyed  over  television-radio. 

C.  Events  thousands  of  miles  away  can  be  seen  and  heard 

through  television. 

The  above  outline  may  be  used  by  the  group  to  give  talks  to 
other  groups. 

Problem  2 — Page  277. 

Call  the  children’s  attention  to  the  titles  of  the  references  on  pages 

264-275. 

The  New  Automobile — Page  264 
Superhighways — Page  266 
Trains  and  Busses  of  Tomorow — Page  270 
Future  Air  Travel — Page  273 

Give  the  group  an  opportunity  to  make  comments  and  to  suggest 
questions  they  would  like  to  have  answered  in  these  references. 

Step  One.  Ask  the  children  to  turn  to  page  277  and  read  the  new 
problem:  In  what  ways  will  the  new  improvements  and  inventions 
about  which  you  have  read  increase  people’s  leisure  time  and  add 
to  their  pleasure ? Copy  this  on  the  blackboard. 

Step  Two.  With  books  closed,  the  teacher  and  children  should 
discuss  the  inventions  and  improvements  referred  to  in  this  problem. 
List  them  on  the  blackboard.  These  are  the  main  ideas  which  were 
drawn  out  of  the  problems  by  a sixth-grade  group : 
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I.  Improvements  in  Automobiles 

II.  Changes  in  Highways 

III.  Improvements  in  Trains  and  Busses 

IV.  Improvement  in  Air  Travel. 

Step  Three.  Direct  the  children  to  read  the  references  on  pages 
264-275  to  discover  the  subtopics  necessary  to  support  these  main 
ideas.  Children  should  work  as  independently  as  possible  on  the 
organization  of  the  outline.  Remind  the  children  that  the  comple- 
tion of  this  outline  requires  the  reading  of  three  references.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  completed  outline  have  the  children  find  proof 
for  each  supporting  point.  The  following  are  acceptable  answers  for 
the  outline  of  the  problem  on  page  277 : 

I.  Improvements  in  the  Automobile  of  Tomorrow. 

A.  It  will  be  more  streamlined. 

B.  Seats  and  seating  space  will  be  arranged  for  more  com- 

fort to  passengers. 

C.  Air  conditioning  will  keep  interior  cool  in  warm 

weather. 

D.  A new  type  of  headlight  will  prevent  glare. 

E.  Tires  will  be  made  of  synthetic  rubber. 

F.  New  materials  will  be  strong,  lightweight,  and  insure 

greater  protection  at  high  rates  of  speed. 

II.  Changes  in  Highways. 

A.  Experts  are  planning  new  national  superhighways 

across  the  country. 

B.  Network  of  roads  will  crisscross  and  connect  all  large 

cities  in  our  country. 

C.  The  new  superhighways  will  have  four  or  more  traffic 

lanes. 

D.  Hills  will  be  cut  away  or  tunneled. 

E.  Underpasses  and  overpasses  will  eliminate  the  neces- 

sity for  lights. 

III.  Improvements  in  Trains  and  Busses  of  Tomorrow. 

A.  Lightweight  materials  will  be  used  in  coaches. 

B.  Seating  arrangements  may  be  changed. 

C.  Pullman  cars  will  provide  sleeping  space  for  more 

passengers. 

D.  Improved  brakes  and  couplings  of  cars  will  provide 

greater  safety. 
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E.  Future  busses  will  be  double-deck  design  with  the  lower 

deck  used  for  bedrooms. 

F.  Busses  will  be  made  of  lightweight  material. 

G.  They  will  require  less  gasoline. 

H.  They  will  be  equipped  to  serve  light  lunches. 

IV.  Improvements  in  Air  Travel. 

A.  Planes  for  private  use  will  be  almost  as  common  as 

automobiles. 

B.  Hangar-garages  will  be  constructed  with  roll-back 

roofs  for  helicopters. 

C.  Businessmen,  families,  and  farmers  can  reach  indus- 

trial centers  easily  and  quickly. 

D.  Operating  costs,  safety,  and  upkeep  will  make  the 

helicopter  a popular  flying  machine. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Workbook 

Unit  Five  gives  practice  in  answering  questions  to  recall  details, 
finding  proof,  choosing  the  right  word,  finding  similies  in  the  text, 
dividing  words  into  syllables,  listing  topics  under  which  material 
for  problems  will  be  found  in  encyclopedias,  and  outlining  the 
material  read  in  the  references. 

Dictionary  Work 

1.  The  teacher  should  plan  a special  period  for  talking  over  with 

pupils  any  problems  they  may  have  encountered  while  using 
dictionaries: 

a.  in  finding  words 

b.  in  using  the  pronunciation  key 

c.  in  determining  pronunciations 

d.  in  finding  meanings  to  fit  context 

2.  Call  attention  to: 

a.  the  illustrative  sentences  that  are  used  in  the  diction- 

ary to  clarify  meanings  of  words 

b.  the  designation  of  synonyms  and  antonyms 

c.  the  parts  of  speech  (only  if  the  children  are  taught 

parts  of  speech  at  this  level) 
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3.  Find  in  your  dictionary  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  words 

listed  below.  Beside  the  word  write  the  two  guide  words 
found  on  that  page  in  your  dictionary. 

substance  transmit 

appliances  commute 

eliminate  estimate 

4.  In  your  dictionary  find  each  word  listed  below.  Divide  it  into 

syllables.  Put  in  the  accent  and  mark  the  vowels, 
hospitality  tubular 

aluminum  athletic 

resin  aerial 

5.  Use  the  dictionary  work  on  page  278  of  Moving  Ahead. 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Perceiving  relationship — to  promote  the  ability  to  perceive 

analogous  relationships  in  words,  write  the  following  sen- 
tence on  the  board : 

Garage  is  to  automobile  as is  to  airplane 

(hangar). 

Discuss  the  likeness  between  the  words  garage  and  hangar, 
though  they  are  somewhat  different. 

Suggest  to  the  group  that  they  make  other  sentences 
showing  the  relationship  between  two  things  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. These  are  a few  of  those  given  by  a sixth-grade  group : 

a.  Railroad  tracks  are  to  trains  as  highways  are  to  auto- 

mobiles. 

b.  A paddle  is  to  a canoe  as  a propeller  is  to  a helicopter. 

2.  Point  out  that  many  new  words  were  encountered  in  this  unit. 

Write  on  the  blackboard,  “Many  houses  will  be  heated  by  a 
network  of  pipes  in  floors,  ceilings,  or  walls.”  Ask  the  chil- 
dren if  they  remember  what  this  type  of  heating  is  called. 
If  no  child  remembers  radiant  heating,  ask  the  pupils  to  turn 
to  page  251  to  see  if  they  can  find  the  words. 

Use  the  same  procedure  with  each  of  the  sentences  below. 
The  word  referred  to  with  its  page  number  is  given. 

a.  Two  panes  of  glass  between  which  there  is  a space 

filled  with  air  will  be  used.  (Thermopane — page  252) 

b.  Factory  made  houses  can  be  assembled  in  a day’s  time. 

(prefabricated — page  253) 
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C. 


d. 


e. 


Long,  thin  tubular  lights  are  now  used  in  many  build- 
ings. (fluorescent  lamps — page  258) 

A very  light  metal  will  be  used  in  making  furniture. 

(magnesium — page  258) 
Artificial  rubber  will  be  used  to  manufacture  tires. 

(synthetic — page  266) 

3.  Have  the  group  make  a list  of  words  and  phrases  which  apply 

to  improvements  in  living  conditions, 
labor-saving  prefabricated 

radiant  heating  plywood 

Thermopane  heat-resistant 

insulated  plastics 

wearproof  and  waterproof  fluorescent  lamps 

magnesium  resin 

4.  Have  the  group  make  a list  of  words  and  phrases  which  apply 

to  improvements  in  transportation, 
streamlined  superhighways 

synthetic  intersections 

plywood  clover-leaf  crossing 

plastics  underpasses 

magnesium  insulated 

helicopter  hangar-garages 

amphibian  helicopter  rubber  pontoons 


Critical  Thinking 

These  questions  may  stimulate  further  critical  thinking.  They 
may  be  used  when  the  unit  has  been  completed.  Replies  made  by  a 
sixth-grade  group  are  given  in  italics  following  each  question. 

1.  Tomorrow’s  world  will  be  a better  place  in  which  to  live.  Prove 
this  statement  by  giving  reasons. 

a.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  science 

and  industry  to  improve  our  way  of  living. 

b.  Miracles  in  science  that  seem  fantastic  are  really  tak- 

ing place. 

c.  There  will  be  many  opportunities  for  work. 

d.  New  inventions  and  ideas  will  make  life  easier. 

e.  Because  of  miracles  in  science  and  medicine  people  will 

be  healthier. 
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2.  What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  American  industry  in  the 

future? 

a.  Factories  will  change  to  new  ideas  and  ways  of  manu- 

facturing. There  will  be  many  synthetic  materials. 
Houses  will  be  prefabricated.  Manufacturers  of . 
radios  will  work  for  a static  eliminator. 

b.  Automobile  makers  will  be  looking  for  new  materials, 

new  designs,  and  new  ideas. 

c.  Aircraft  plants  will  be  making  helicopters,  jet  propelled 

rockets,  and  large  passenger  and  transport  crafts. 

3.  If  you  were  selecting  a career  in  Tomorrow’s  World,  what 

would  you  choose?  Give  reasons  for  your  choice.  A survey 
of  one  sixth-grade  group  produced  the  following  with  a 
variation  in  their  reasons : 

The  Field  of  Science  Architecture 

The  Field  of  Aviation  The  Automobile  Industry 

Electronics  Radio  and  Television 


POETRY,  Pages  279,  280. 

The  poems,  Prayers  of  Steel,  page  279,  and  Building  a Skyscraper, 
page  280,  may  be  read  by  the  teacher  or  a good  oral  reader. 
Suggestions  for  discussion  following  the  reading : 

Prayers  of  Steel,  page  279 

1.  For  what  is  the  bar  of  steel  praying? 

2.  How  does  the  crowbar  feel  about  its  use? 

3.  What  does  the  steel  spike  ask  to  do? 

4.  Which  phrases  give  word  pictures? 

Explain — loose  old  walls 
skyscraper 
red-hot  rivets 

blue  nights  and  white  stars 
Building  a Skyscraper,  page  280 

1.  To  what  does  the  author  compare  a skyscraper? 

2.  What  picture  can  you  see  of  the  workmen? 

3.  Which  stanza  would  answer  the  Prayers  of  Steel? 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  SIX 

HANDS  ACROSS  THE  BORDER,  Pages  281-354 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

When  Unit  Six,  Hands  Across  the  Border,  is  introduced,  ask  the 
children  to  give  their  interpretation  of  the  title.  During  the  readiness 
development  the  teacher  should  stress: 

1.  The  friendly  relationship  which  exists  between  Canadians  and 

the  Americans  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  strong  motives  which  prompted  the  various  racial  stocks, 

through  their  activities,  ambitions,  and  culture,  to  create 
the  modern  nation  of  Canada. 

Give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  express  reasons  why  they  are 
interested  in  our  Canadian  neighbors. 

Some  reasons  presented  by  a sixth-grade  group  were : 

1.  My  grandparents  live  in  Canada. 

2.  My  mother  was  born  in  Canada. 

3.  My  father  hunts  deer  in  Canada. 

4.  I am  going  to  Canada  to  visit  my  grandparents. 

5.  I have  visited  Canadian  Sault  Sainte  Marie  and  would  like 

to  go  to  the  St.  Lawrence  region. 

6.  Canada  has  many  features  and  problems  that  are  like  our  own. 

7.  Canada  has  been  a friendly  neighbor  to  the  United  States. 
The  following  problems  or  questions  to  stimulate  further  discus- 
sion are  suggestive : 

1.  In  what  ways  is  Canada  like  the  United  States? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  the  two  countries  differ  from  each  other? 

3.  Why  do  we  find  different  types  of  people  in  different  sections 

of  Canada? 

4.  How  would  the  difference  in  people  create  many  problems  in 

Canada? 

5.  Why  is  it  advisable  for  the  American  people  to  know  as  much 

as  they  can  about  Canada? 

Have  the  children  look  at  the  pictures  and  read  the  information  on 
pages  282-287.  Encourage  comments  on  the  scenes  and  activities 
shown  on  these  pages. 
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Map  Study,  Pages  284-285 

From  the  map  on  these  pages,  the  following  facts  can  be  learned: 

1.  The  location  of  Canada 

2.  The  waters  that  bound  it 

3.  The  size  of  Canada 

4.  The  names  of  the  political  divisions  of  Canada 

5.  The  comparative  size  of  the  political  divisions 

6.  The  large  bay  that  partially  divides  Canada 

7.  The  location  of  Canada’s  large  cities — 

Quebec  Toronto  Calgary 

Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Ottawa  Edmonton  Halifax 

8.  The  interior  lakes — 

Great  Bear  Lake  Great  Slave  Lake  Lake  Winnipeg 

9.  The  natural  boundaries  between  Canada  and  the  United 

States — 

Lake  Superior  Lake  Erie 

Lake  Huron  Lake  Ontario 

10.  Canada’s  great  rivers — 

MacKenzie  River  St.  Lawrence  River 

The  Saskatchewan 

11.  Interpret  the  legend  on  page  285  showing  products  and  in- 

dustries in  Canada  and  the  location  of  each. 

Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Neighborliness  exists  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

2.  A pledge  of  enduring  peace  has  been  made  between  the  two 

nations. 

3.  Canada  is  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty. 

4.  Air  routes  to  the  far  northern  outposts  have  been  developed. 

5.  There  are  many  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  Far  North. 

6.  The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  have  many  duties. 

7.  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  many  geographic  features 

which  are  similar. 

8.  Both  nations  have  been  settled  by  people  of  many  nationali- 

ties. 

9.  Each  nation  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for  safety,  trade, 

and  progress. 
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10.  Most  of  the  people  of  Canada  live  in  the  southern  part. 

11.  The  population  of  Canada  is  one-twelfth  that  of  the  United 

States. 

12.  Canada  is  the  third  largest  country  in  area  in  the  world. 

With  a knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  listed  on  pages  437-438  of 
Moving  Ahead  and  the  concepts  to  be  developed,  the  teacher  can 
lead  and  direct  the  discussion.  The  significant  viewpoints  toward  the 
story  should  be  established  so  that  the  children  will  read  with  in- 
terest and  ease. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

A.  Fiction 

O’Brien  Jack.  Silver  Chief.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1933. 

O’Brien,  Jack.  The  Return  of  Silver  Chief.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1944. 
Tousey,  Sanford.  The  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  Rand  McNally  & Co., 
1941. 

Pinkerton,  Kathrene.  Fox  Island.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1942. 

Lathrop,  West.  Northern  Trail  Adventure.  Random  House,  1944. 
Pinkerton,  Kathrene.  Adventure  North.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1940. 
McCracken,  Harold.  The  Son  of  the  Walrus  King.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1944. 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Petite  Suzanne.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1937. 

B.  Non-fiction 

* Quinn,  Vernon.  Picture  Map  Geography  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Co.,  1944. 

Scott,  Joseph  H.  Our  Prairie  Provinces.  J.  M.  Dent  & Sons. 

Peck,  Anna  J.  Young  Canada.  Robert  McBride  & Co. 

Dickson,  Helen.  Descriptive  Canada.  D.  C.  Heath  & Co. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  Frontiers  Old  and  New.  Silver,  Burdett  & Co. 

Clifford,  Harold  B.  Canada,  My  Neighbor.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Harris,  Leila  G.  Canadian  Ways.  McKnight  & McKnight  Company, 
1939. 

* Bonner,  Mary  G.  Canada  and  Her  Story.  Alfred  Knopf,  1942. 

Boswell,  Hazel.  French  Canada.  Viking  Press,  1938. 

Peck,  Anna  M.  The  Pageant  of  Canadian  History.  Longmans,  Green 
& Co. 

American  Junior  Red  Cross  News,  January  1945 — Canadian  Correspond- 
ents. (Interesting  article  on  gelose  obtained  from  iron  moss  which  is 
gathered  along  the  shores  of  Prince  Edward  Island) 

* These  two  books  are  especially  helpful. 
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C.  Material  Secured  from  Canada 

Bureau  of  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon  Affairs,  Ottawa 

1.  The  Yukon  Territory — 25c — very  helpful 

2.  The  Northwest  Territories — 25c — very  helpful 
The  Provincial  News  Company,  Ltd.,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

The  Alaska  Highway — Don  Menzies — $1.00 
Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  National  Parks  Bureau,  Ottawa, 
Canada 

1.  Playgrounds  of  the  Prairies  (free) 

2.  Playgrounds  of  Eastern  Canada  (free) 

3.  Canada’s  Mountain  Playgrounds  (free) 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,. 
Ottawa,  Canada 

Canada  1944  (The  Official  Handbook  of  Present  Conditions  and 
Recent  Progress) — 25c 

Office  of  the  Surveyor  General  and  Chief,  Hydrographic  Service,  Ottawa. 
Dominion  of  Canada  (Map) — 25c  (Good  map  that  can  be  easily 
mounted  on  heavy  cardboard) 

Topographical  Survey  of  Canada,  Department  of  the  Interior 
Northwestern  Canada — Transportation  Facilities  (Map) 

D.  National  Geographic  Magazines 

Air  Frontier  of  Alaska — October  1940 
New  Brunswick,  Canada — May  1941 
Canada’s  War  Effort — November  1941 
Yukon  Territory,  Canada — May  1942 
Alaskan  Highway — February  1943 

SUPPLEMENTARY  INFORMATION 

Our  Friendly  Neighbors 

Of  special  interest  is  the  widespread  and  real  friendliness  that 
exists  between  the  peoples  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States.  Each 
feels  at  home  in  the  other’s  country,  for  they  share  not  only  the 
English  language  but  many  ways  of  thought  and  a common  standard 
of  living  in  such  things  as  motor  cars,  comfortable  homes,  labor- 
saving  devices,  sports,  movies,  and  radio. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  differences.  Canadians  are  quieter  and 
more  conservative  than  Americans.  They  are  more  cautious  and 
deliberate,  but  despite  their  differences  there  exists  between  these, 
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two  peoples  a deep  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  each  other. 
Both  Canadians  and  Americans  are  living  and  working  together  as 
citizens  of  two  of  the  leading  democracies  of  the  world. 

Who  Are  the  Canadians? 

The  majority  of  Canada’s  11,500,000  people  are  descendants  of 
settlers  who  came  from  France  and  the  British  Isles.  A considerable 
number  of  them,  however,  came  from  the  United  States.  At  the  end 
of  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  estimated  that  55,000  “refugees” — 
people  who  had  been  living  in  the  American  colonies — fled  to  Quebec 
and  to  Nova  Scotia.  They  had  not  sympathized  with  the  revolution- 
ists in  the  American  Colonies,  and  they  wished  to  remain  under  the 
rule  of  the  British. 

Later  many  Americans  moved  to  Canada.  Thirty  years  or  so  ago 
when  the  new  western  lands  in  Canada  were  opened  to  settlements, 
thousands  of  Americans  crossed  the  frontier  in  search  of  free  soil 
and  better  opportunities. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  intervisitation  between  the  two  countries. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  one  year  18,000,000  Americans  cross  the 
border  to  Canada.  Most  of  them  are  tourists,  and  they  spend  many 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  visits  to  Canadian  places  of  interest.  These 
visitors  to  Canada  see  a land  which  in  many  ways  is  similar  to  their 
own. 

Differences  in  Canada’s  People 

We  find  that  the  people  of  Canada  vary  greatly  from  one  section  to 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  east 
coast  are  weather-beaten  fishermen,  descendants  of  British  and 
Scotch  settlers,  many  of  whom  came  up  the  coast  from  New  England. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Quebec  are  French  and  cling  to 
their  own  language  and  outmoded  customs.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ontario  are  British  and  consequently  have  more  in  common  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Canada  has  definite  geographic  divisions,  each  of  which  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  its  development.  Their  various  nationalities  are 
all  making  valuable  contributions  to  the  progress  of  their  great 
country  which  has  assumed  its  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 
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Canada  in  the  News 

American  newspapermen  are  covering  Canadian  events  in  a way 
which  enables  the  American  people  to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing across  the  border  and  why. 

Canada  is  our  near  neighbor,  and  trade  across  the  border  is  of 
great  and  growing  importance.  There  is  much  travel  across  the 
border  and  every  important  American  business  house  and  a host  of 
small  ones  as  well  have  their  Canadian  suppliers  or  customers. 
There  is  a continual  interchange  of  educators  and  ideas  between 
American  and  Canadian  universities. 

For  many  reasons  Canada  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  of  the  world.  The  businessman  is  aware  of  its  enormous 
wealth  in  raw  materials.  The  student  of  government  finds  in  Canada 
a strange  mingling  of  American  and  British  political  ideas  and 
practices.  Anyone  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire 
will  devote  much  attention  to  Canada. 

Bush  Pilots  of  Canada 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  live  near  the  southern 
border,  leaving  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  United  States  for  the 
Eskimos  and  Indians.  This  northern  region  of  Canada  is  one  of 
the  greatest  storehouses  of  natural  resources  in  the  world,  a wonder- 
land of  riches. 

To  most  people  northern  Canada  has  been  an  isolated  sporting 
ground,  where  fish  and  game  were  plentiful  and  civilization  crude. 
Recently  it  has  become  Canada’s  new  frontier.  The  airplane  is  the 
covered  wagon,  stagecoach,  and  pony  express  all  in  one. 

This  development  is  due  chiefly  to  the  bush  pilot,  a man  of  great 
courage  and  resourcefulness.  Bush  flying  began  back  in  the  twenties, 
when  the  pilot  flew  uncharted  territory  where  the  compass  is  useless. 
Being  a skillful  pilot  is  only  a small  part  of  the  job.  He  must  know 
how  to  cut  wood,  nurse  his  passengers,  cook,  and  repair  his  airplane 
with  the  crudest  possible  implements.  Planes  may  fly  on  wheels, 
pontoons,  and  skis  all  in  one  season. 

The  airplane  has  revolutionized  the  mining  and  fur  business.  No 
more  does  the  Indian  have  a monopoly  on  trapping.  A bush  pilot 
flies  the  trapper  into  the  north  and  leaves  him,  with  all  his  supplies, 
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at  the  beginning  of  cold  weather.  He  returns  sometimes  to  find 
starved  dogs  and  a missing  trapper. 

Similarly  does  he  fly  the  prospector  into  the  wilderness.  The 
prospector  may  point  to  a small  black  spot  on  the  map  and  ask 
the  pilot  to  set  him  down  there.  The  pilot  is  bound  to  secrecy.  When 
the  ice  melts  he  comes  back  for  him.  In  the  early  history  of  bush 
pilots  two  prospectors  were  mislaid  and  never  heard  from  again. 

Bush  flying,  like  barnstorming,  is  becoming  outmoded.  Now,  air 
routes  are  established  and  one  can  fly  from  Edmonton  to  Dawson 
in  big  planes  with  a stewardess  and  all  the  luxury  of  modern  air 
travel.  Aviation  has  offered  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  the  frozen  north  of  Canada. 


Interesting  Facts  about  Canada 
Canadian  Parliament 

When  a session  of  Parliament  is  formally  opened,  there  is  much 
pomp  and  tradition  that  Canada  has  preserved  in  her  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain.  Military  companies  present  arms,  cannons  salute 
notables,  men  bow,  and  women  curtsy.  In  the  Senate,  the  Prime 
Minister  delivers  his  opening  speech,  first  in  English  and  then,  as  a 
concession  to  the  French  Canadians,  in  French. 

A Boom  Town 

The  first  traces  of  gold  were  found  in  Val  D’Or  area,  located  in 
Quebec’s  northwestern  bush  country,  in  1909,  but  Val  D’Or  did 
not  really  get  its  start  until  1933.  Then  for  a time  it  became  a boom 
town  with  prospectors  arriving  by  plane,  dog  sled,  or  canoe.  In  1936 
there  were  4,000  people  of  forty-six  different  nationalities. 

The  unpainted  board  and  tarpaper  shacks  are  now  being  replaced 
by  modern  constructions.  Roads  have  been  built,  and  trains  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  pass  through  the  town.  Today  its  popu- 
lation is  7,500.  Of  this  number,  4,000  work  in  the  mines. 

Val  D’Or’s  boom  may  continue.  Geologists  predict  that  some  day 
this  little  town  may  be  one  of  Canada’s  greatest  mining  cities.  At 
present  there  are  six  producing  mines  and  many  potential  new  ones. 
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Canada  in  World  War  II 

During  World  War  II  Canada  contributed  more  than  any  other  of 
Great  Britain’s  dominions.  She  doubled  and  in  some  cases  tripled 
her  industrial  capacities.  She  spent  more  than  270  million  dollars 
on  wartime  expansion.  Two-thirds  of  this  production  is  suitable 
for  peacetime  industries.  With  profits  made  during  the  war,  Cana- 
dian businessmen  will  be  boosting  their  industrial  output  even  more. 
With  this  expansion  Canada  has  gained  a new  place  in  the  world  as 
an  industrial  nation.  Along  with  this  Canada  is  becoming  more 
positive  in  her  policies  and  is  assuming  an  important  place  in  world 
trade. 

Canada’s  Newest  Discovery 

On  Great  Bear  Lake  in  Canada’s  Northwest  Territories  lies  a 
village  without  an  official  name  but  which  is  sometimes  called 
Radium  City.  It  sprang  into  the  news  when  radium  was  discovered 
there  by  a prospector  who  had  at  one  time  struck  gold  in  that  region. 
Scientists  were  called  to  the  scene  and  soon  radium,  valued  at 
$25,000  a gram,  was  being  produced.  Not  until  later  was  it  learned 
that  one  of  radium’s  by-products  is  uranium  oxide.  In  these  deposits 
at  Great  Bear  Lake,  Canada  owns  one  of  the  greatest  uranium- 
bearing  ores  in  the  world,  an  ore  from  which  atomic  energy  is  de- 
rived. During  World  War  II  it  was  announced  from  Ottawa  and 
Washington  that  Canada  has  made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  half  of  the  scientists  at  work 
in  Montreal’s  large  laboratories  are  Canadians. 

Canada’s  Navy 

Do  you  know  that  Canada  has  a navy?  American  soldiers  learned 
about  it  in  North  Africa  where  so  many  enemy  submarines  were 
held  off  by  Canadian  boats  and  Canadian  sailors. 

The  Dominion’s  navy  grew  from  six  destroyers  and  five  mine 
sweepers  in  1936  to  three  hundred  fighting  ships  in  1943.  This  was 
a shipyard  miracle.  “Why,”  said  an  admiring  Canadian  officer, 
“they’re  turning  them  out  like  so  many  sausages.”  Thousands  of 
people,  many  of  them  women,  were  employed  to  make  countless 
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escort  craft  and  badly-needed  merchant  ships.  They  turned  out  well- 
armed  mine  sweepers  that  serve,  too,  as  escorts,  and  a large  number  of 
corvettes  that  can  carry  deck  guns,  heavy  machine  guns,  and  depth 
charges.  Sometimes  these  corvettes  went  across  the  Atlantic  and 
sometimes  they  went  only  as  far  as  Iceland  where  they  turned  over 
their  jobs  to  British  boats. 

Canada’s  ships  were  manned  by  Naval  Reserve  officers  from  mer- 
chant marine  and  fishing  fleets,  by  members  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
by  the  patrol  fleet  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  and  by 
the  many  officers  from  the  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve. 

Canada  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  record  of  her  navy  whose 
growth  was  nothing  less  than  phenomenal. 


READING  THE  STORY,  The  Return  of  Silver  Chief,  Pages 

288-326 

Many  children  will  be  familiar  with  the  stories  of  Silver  Chief,  one 
of  which  appears  in  the  fourth  reader  of  this  series,  Today  and  To- 
morrow. Therefore,  very  little  motivation  will  be  required  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  reading. 

Let  the  children  look  at  the  illustrations  on  pages  288-326.  En- 
courage speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  adventures  encountered 
by  Silver  Chief  and  the  Mounty  in  this  story. 

First  Reading 

Allow  rapid  readers  to  read  the  entire  story  silently  without  de- 
tailed directions.  The  following  questions  will  help  to  guide  their 
reading : 

1.  From  the  story,  describe  the  type  of  work  a Mounty  must 

perform  in  the  Far  North  of  Canada. 

2.  Why  and  how  do  dog  teams  play  an  important  part  in  the 

work  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police? 

3.  What  characteristics  made  Silver  Chief  a valuable  lead  dog? 

4.  Why  might  Silver  Chief  be  considered  the  “hero”  of  this  story? 

5.  Describe  situations  in  which  loyalty  is  shown. 

Slower  groups  may  need  to  read  the  story  in  parts: 

Part  I — Pages  288-304 
Part  II — Pages  304-326 
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The  slower  readers  may  encounter  vocabulary  difficulties.  Write 


the  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  the  children  to  locate 
these  phrases  and  tell  their  meaning  from  the  contextual  clues.  If 
the  meaning  is  not  understood,  dictionaries  may  be  used. 

the  long  official  envelope 

page  288 

so  deeply  concerned  was  he 

page  288 

made  peculiar  demands 

page  291 

hair  along  his  backbone  bristled 

page  295 

had  sensed  their  presence 

page  296 

consider  everybody  under  suspicion 

page  297 

familiarize  himself 

page  300 

covered  with  foreign  script 

page  301 

an  official  translator 

page  302 

the  local  accomplice 

page  303 

this  special  assignment 

page  303 

several  routine  questions 

page  306 

took  a receptacle  from  the  shelf 

page  310 

situation  was  becoming  acute 

page  316 

the  identity  of  this  man 

page  320 

After  the  reading  of  the  story  has  been  completed  by  the  entire 
group,  direct  discussion  of  the  story  with  such  questions  and  com- 

ments  as  those  suggested  on  page  327. 
Rereading  for  Specific  Purposes 

Read  aloud  the  parts  in  the  story  which  explain  these  incidents: 


1.  Jim  Thorne  was  asked  to  do  a very  strange  favor. — page  290 

2.  Silver  Chief’s  sixth  sense  warned  him  of  danger. — page  296 

3.  Jim  Thorne  learned  valuable  information  from  the  Indian. — 

page  299 

4.  French  Pete  gave  Thorne  the  first  clue  to  what  he  was  seeking. 

— page  301 

5.  The  Mounty  fed  Silver  Chief  while  the  hungry  prisoners 

looked  on. — page  316 

6.  Charlie,  by  his  own  words,  proved  himself  an  accomplice  of 

the  prisoners. — page  322 

Critical  Thinking 

These  questions  are  suggestive  of  the  type  that  may  stimulate 
thinking.  The  questions  raised  here  should  lead  to  free  child  dis- 
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cussion,  allowing  every  opportunity  for  the  child  to  inject  his  own 
ideas  and  thinking.  Remember  that  the  child's  answer  may  be  as 
good  as  or  better  than  the  answers  listed  in  the  manual.  Suggestive 
replies  which  children  may  make  are  given  in  italics. 

1.  Why  was  Jim  Thorne  puzzled  at  being  ordered  to  the  Cameron 

Trading  Post? 

a.  The  Inspector’s  order  didn’t  include  any  reasons  for  the 
transfer. 

b.  The  men  at  the  Post  were  not  too  surprised  to  see  him. 

c.  The  message,  “ Important  to  consider  everybody  under 
suspicion,”  was  very  strange. 

2.  What  unwritten  laws  of  the  North  did  you  observe  in  this 

story? 

a.  Dogs  were  fed  before  men  if  food  was  scarce. 

b.  Only  strangers  or  white  men  walk  without  snowshoes 
in  wintertime. 

c.  Showing  favoritism  to  one  member  of  a harnessed  dog 
team  is  a dangerous  thing. 

d.  Indians  do  not  give  information  without  some  very  good 
reason. 

3.  WTiy  do  you  think  Jim  Thorne  was  pleased  to  receive  a pro- 

motion? 

a.  He  felt  that  his  superior  officer  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
done  a good  job. 

b.  He  would  now  have  a chance  to  be  near  his  family. 

c.  His  job  of  law  enforcement  in  the  frozen  north  was  hard, 
and  he  would  enjoy  a change  and  a rest. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Reading  aloud  is  an  interesting  method  of  entertaining  others. 

A small  group  of  good  readers  may  choose  episodes  from  the 
story  to  read  to  other  children  who  are  not  acquainted 
wdth  it. 

2.  The  group  may  list  proof  of  these  statements  about  the  in- 

teresting characters  in  the  story: 

a.  Jim  Thorne  was  resourceful  and  quick  thinking. 

b.  Silver  Chief  was  alert. 
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c.  French  Pete  was  indifferent. 

d.  Tom  Eagle’s  Nest  was  evasive. 

3.  The  children  may  skim  through  the  story  to  find  words  which 

relate  particularly  to  the  Far  North,  such  as, 

Mounty  blizzards  trading  post 

sledge  dog  Husky  mush 

4.  With  poster  paint  or  colored  chalk,  the  group  may  make  il- 

lustrations of  the  story. 

a.  A frieze  depicting  a chain  of  exciting  incidents. 

b.  Large  illustrations  of  favorite  characters. 

c.  A movie  roll  of  the  story  to  be  shown  to  other  groups 
during  the  audience  reading. 

DEVELOPING  THE  SKILL— ORGANIZING  AN  OUTLINE 
USING  THE  MAIN  IDEAS  OF  A QUESTION  OR  PROB- 
LEM 

Canada  Today,  Pages  329-349 

Just  as  in  Unit  Five,  the  children  will  read  several  references 
“before  organizing  an  outline  using  the  main  ideas  of  a question  or 
problem. 

Readiness  for  the  Skill 

Discuss  with  the  group  the  titles  of  the  references  on  pages  329- 
349  of  Moving  Ahead. 

On  page  351  are  two  problems  which  require  the  skill  of  reading 
several  references  in  order  to  comprehend  the  facts  necessary  for 
organizing  an  outline. 

Problem  1 — Page  351. 

In  what  ways  have  government  activities  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories helped  the  natives  live  more  comfortably ? 

Step  One.  With  this  problem  in  mind,  direct  the  children  to  read 
silently  the  references  on  pages  340-349.  When  all  have  completed 
the  reading,  the  teacher  and  children,  working  together,  should 
select  the  main  ideas  of  the  problem  as  main  headings  to  be  used 
in  organizing  an  outline  of  these  references. 
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These  main  ideas  were  selected  by  a sixth-grade  group: 

I.  Animal  reserves  in  Canada 

II.  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  Canada 

III.  Schools  and  medical  care  for  natives 

IV.  Improved  means  of  transportation 

V.  The  Mounted  Police  of  Canada 

Step  Two.  To  find  the  subtopics  that  are  needed  under  the  main 
headings  will  require  the  skill  of  looking  back  and  skimming  to  glean 
the  facts  necessary  to  support  the  main  ideas.  The  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  as  independently  as  possible  on  this  activity. 
The  teacher  should  supervise  closely  to  avoid  faulty  technique.  Most 
children,  after  working  with  the  teacher  on  Unit  Five,  will  be  able 
to  work  independently  on  this  outline. 

The  following  are  acceptable  answers  to  Problem  1 on  page  351. 
Have  the  children  discuss  their  completed  outlines,  furnishing  proof 
for  each  supporting  point. 

I.  Animal  reserves  in  Canada 

A.  The  government  has  established  reserves  for  animals 
that  supply  food  and  skins. 

B.  The  government  has  imported  herds  of  reindeer. 

II.  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  Canada 

A.  They  live  along  the  Arctic  and  in  Hudson  Bay  lands 

B.  Special  areas  for  fishing  and  hunting  are  set  aside  for 
them  by  the  government. 

C.  Indians  receive  treaty  money  annually. 

III.  Schools  and  medical  care  for  natives 

A.  The  government  plans  education  and  medical  care  for 
natives  and  poor  whites. 

B.  Medical  officers  give  aid  and  medical  supplies  at 
various  points. 

C.  Dentists  make  regular  visits. 

IV.  Improved  means  of  transportation 

A.  Dog  teams  and  canoes  are  being  replaced  by  modern 
tractors. 

B.  Airplanes  transport  supplies  to  far  northern  settle- 
ments. 

V.  The  Mounted  Police  of  Canada 

A.  Requirements  for  acceptance  are  high. 

B.  Training  for  duty  is  very  rigid. 
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C.  Their  duties  are  many  and  varied. 

D.  They  offer  security  and  protection. 

Problem  2 — Page  351. 

In  what  ways  have  Canada’s  natural  resources  and  out-of-door 
attractions  been  influential  in  interesting  people  to  visit  and  settle 
in  this  country? 

Step  One.  With  this  problem  in  mind,  direct  the  children  to  read 
silently  the  references  on  pages  340-349.  When  all  have  completed 
the  reading,  the  teacher  and  children,  working  together,  should 
select  the  main  ideas  of  the  problem  as  main  headings  to  be  used  in 
organizing  an  outline  of  these  references. 

These  main  ideas  were  selected  by  a sixth-grade  group : 

I.  Scenic  attractions  in  Canada 

II.  Canada’s  natural  wealth 

III.  Work  for  settlers  in  Canada 

Step  Two.  Follow  the  same  plan  as  presented  in  step  two  of 
Problem  1.  The  following  are  acceptable  answers  to  this  problem. 
Have  the  children  discuss  their  completed  outlines,  furnishing  proof 
for  each  supporting  point. 

I.  Scenic  attractions  in  Canada 

A.  National  parks  are  large  areas  of  natural  beauty. 

B.  Wildlife  abounds  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

C.  The  Eastern  Provinces  are  famous  for  winter  sports. 

D.  Sportsmen  find  delight  in  the  wilderness  of  forests 
and  the  roaring  streams. 

II.  Canada’s  natural  wealth 

A.  There  are  vast  areas  of  natural  grasslands. 

B.  Soil  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  makes  a rich  agricultural 
region. 

C.  Quantities  of  natural  gas,  oil,  and  coal  supply  mills 
and  factories. 

D.  Vast  forests  cover  the  west  coast  lands. 

E.  Rich  deposits  of  minerals  are  located  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies. 

F.  Streams,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters  swarm  with  fish. 

III.  Work  for  settlers  in  Canada 

A.  Agricultural  regions  provide  work  for  farmers. 

B.  Mills  and  factories  attract  skilled  workers. 
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C.  Minerals  attract  miners. 

D.  Government  improvements  offer  inducements  to  set- 
tlers. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Play  a travel  game  by  giving  an  informational  statement  about 

some  place  visited  in  this  unit.  Statements  similar  to  the 
following  may  be  used : 

Where  have  I been? 

a . I saw  a fifty-mile  toboggan  slide. 

b.  I saw  salmon  and  trout  that  would  delight  any  fisher- 
man. 

c.  I visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police. 

d.  I saw  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cedar. 

2.  A committee  may  plan  a bulletin  board  of  pictures  to  illustrate 

various  phases  of  interest  in  Canada. 

3.  Special  reports  may  be  given  by  some  members  of  the  group  on : 

a.  Canada’s  Valuable  Minerals,  Radium  and  Tantalum 

b.  Canada’s  Playgrounds  Attract  Tourists 

c.  Canadian  Airways 

d.  Interesting  Wildlife  in  Canada 

4.  A co-operative  booklet  may  be  made  on  activities  in  Canada. 

a.  Occupation  of  People 

b.  Types  of  Transportation 

5.  A reading  table  display  may  be  arranged  of  material  found  in 

books  and  magazines  about  Canada. 

6.  People  in  the  community  who  have  lived  or  traveled  in  Canada 

may  be  invited  to  speak  to  the  children  about  the  things 
they  have  seen. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES 
Workbook 

Unit  Six  contains  exercises  for  following  directions,  making  prob- 
lems from  a set  of  topics,  choosing  the  correct  word  form,  using  an 
index,  using  synonyms,  listing  descriptive  phrases,  and  making  an 
outline  after  reading  references. 
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Dictionary  Work 

The  vowel  sound  in  the  unaccented  syllables  of  a word  is  often 
pronounced  so  softly  and  so  quickly  that  the  sound  is  scarcely  heard. 

1.  Mark  the  accented  syllable  in  each  of  the  following  words. 

Underline  the  words  in  this  list  in  which  the  letter  a has 
a soft  sound.  The  first  word  is  marked  for  you. 
ago'  moccasin  about 

trapping  hammer  canoe 

absent  across  comfortable 

2.  Mark  the  accented  syllables  in  each  of  the  following  words. 

Underline  the  words  in  which  the  letter  o has  the  soft  sound. 


wagon 

weapon 

only 

abandon 

bacon 

also 

favorite 

canyon 

soft 

Mark  the  accented  syllables  in 

each  of  the  following  words. 

Underline  the  words  in  which  the  letter  e has  the  soft  sound. 

absent 

travel 

apparently 

sudden 

violent 

distress 

spurred 

mercy 

terrace 

Sometimes  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  f in  a word  in  which  you 

do  not  see 

the  letter  f.  Select  from  this  list  the  words  in 

which  you 

hear  the  letter  f but  do  not  see  it: 

bright 

uniform 

stuff 

sulphur 

enough 

roughly 

laughter 

effort 

couch 

dough 

elephant 

handcuffed 

Add  other  words  to  your  list. 

Select  the  words  from  this  list  in  which  you  hear  the  letter  j 

but  do  not  see  it: 

sledge 

gorgeous 

joyful  ridge 

jump 

suggest 

magic  soldier 

Vocabulary  Enrichment  and  Word  Analysis 

1.  Select  a picture  from  pages  329-349  of  this  unit.  Write  descrip- 
tive words  or  phrases  of  things  you  see  in  the  picture. 
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Example — Picture  on  page  329 : 

snow-capped  mountains 
sharp  peaks 
forested  slopes 
beautiful  lakes 
hidden  valleys 

2.  The  words  in  the  list  below  have  more  than  one  meaning.  Use 

each  word  in  two  sentences  with  a different  meaning  in  each. 
Example — The  mountain  range  was  covered  with  forests. 

Mother  cooks  on  a gas  range, 
score  post  watch  game 

rank  guard  resort  belt 

3.  These  new  words  from  this  unit  should  be  added  to  your  speak- 

ing and  reading  vocabulary.  Write  them  in  sentences  to  show 
you  know  their  meanings.  Use  your  dictionary  if  you  find  it 
necessary. 

tantalum  radium  kayaks 

radar  musk  oxen  airways 

bush  fliers  caribou  sulphur 

Critical  Thinking 

The  following  questions  may  be  used  to  stimulate  further  critical 
thinking.  Allow  every  opportunity  for  the  child  to  inject  his  own 
ideas  and  thinking. 

1.  In  traveling  in  a transcontinental  airplane  over  Canada  from 

east  to  west,  what  changes  in  the  landscape  would  you 
notice? 

2.  List  the  facts  about  life  and  activity  in  Canada  that  you 

learned  from  the  story,  The  Return  of  Silver  Chief. 

3.  Give  as  many  important  statements  as  you  can  recall  which 

are  true  of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

4.  The  duties  of  the  Mounties  are  many  and  varied.  Name  the 

unusual  duties  they  are  asked  to  perform. 

5.  Canada  is  eager  to  develop  a large  tourist  business.  Explain 

the  features  which  would  be  most  attractive  to  tourists. 

6.  Why  should  Canadians  and  Americans  be  interested  in  know- 

ing more  about  each  other? 

7.  Along  what  lines  do  you  think  Canada  may  progress  in  the 

future? 
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POETRY,  Pages  353-354 

The  poem  Vancouver,  pages  353-354,  may  be  read  to  the  group 
by  the  teacher  or  a good  reader.  Discuss  with  the  group  suggestions 
for  reading  the  poem  as  a chorus.  The  following  plan  was  suggested 
by  a sixth-grade  group : 

First  stanza — the  entire  group 
Second  stanza — one  member 
Third  stanza — one  member 
Fourth  stanza — one  member 
Fifth  stanza — one  member 
Sixth  stanza — one  member 
Seventh  stanza — the  entire  group 

These  points  for  discussion  may  be  raised  following  the  reading 
of  the  poem : 

1 . Why  is  Vancouver  compared  with  the  ancient  ports  of  Carthage 

and  Tyre? 

2.  From  what  lands  might  the  ships  you  see  in  Vancouver  harbor 

have  come? 

3.  What  words  or  phrases  describe  the  characteristics  of  the 

people? 
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PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  UNIT  SEVEN 

CHILDREN  OF  AMERICA  AND  OTHER  LANDS, 

Pages  355-422 

READINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

An  introductory  discussion  of  the  pictures  and  titles  of  the  stories 
found  in  Unit  Seven  will  stimulate  interest.  Through  comments  and 
interpretation  of  pictures  and  titles,  the  children  will  recognize  the 
stories  as  those  of  children  in  America  and  other  lands. 

To  help  the  children  visualize  the  settings  of  the  various  stories, 
tell  them  that  three  of  the  stories  in  this  unit  describe  life  in  far- 
away and  unfamiliar  places  such  as  India,  the  Sahara,  and  Russia. 
Two  of  the  stories  are  about  children  in  the  United  States  who 
encountered  the  same  problems  as  those  faced  by  children  of  foreign 
lands.  Thus  children  the  world  over  have  much  in  common. 

Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  stories  and  books  that  they  have 
read  about  children  of  other  countries.  During  the  discussion  bring 
out  the  reasons  why  stories  about  children  in  other  lands  are  inter- 
esting to  read. 

The  following  comments  were  expressed  by  a sixth-grade  group 
during  such  a discussion : 

1.  These  stories  give  us  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  ways 

of  living  in  these  lands. 

2.  They  help  us  to  realize  that  children  are  much  the  same  the 

world  over. 

3.  They  tell  us  about  the  countries  from  which  our  parents  and 

grandparents  came. 

A survey  of  the  nationalities  represented  in  the  group  might  be 
made.  On  a large  outline  map  of  the  world,  the  children  might  show 
with  colored  chalk  the  lands  from  which  their  ancestors  came.  A 
sixth-grade  presented  this  variation  in  nationalities: 


England 

4 

Sweden 

6 

Scotland 

4 

Russia 

1 

Germany 

5 

Poland 

1 

Ireland 

11 

France 

2 

Norway 

6 

Finland 

1 

The  children  might  describe  or  actually  demonstrate  folk  dances 
that  their  parents  have  taught  them,  and  they  might  sing  songs  in 
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the  language  of  their  ancestors.  Some  of  the  folk  tales  of  foreign 
lands  could  be  related  to  the  group  by  children  who  have  heard  them 
from  parents  or  grandparents. 

Emphasize  in  the  discussion  the  fact  that  people  of  other  coun- 
tries are  not  queer,  but  on  the  contrary  are  clever  and  ingenious  in 
fitting  their  lives  and  homes  to  their  surroundings.  Discuss  the  de- 
sirable qualities  that  are  exhibited  in  fine  people  everywhere.  De- 
velop attitudes  of  tolerance,  open-mindedness,  and  international 
good  will  toward  all  people  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  customs. 

Following  a discussion  of  international  feeling  toward  others,  the 
children  might  be  asked  to  express  in  their  own  words  what  interna- 
tional good  will  means  to  them.  The  following  responses  were  made 
by  a sixth-grade  group : 

International  good  will  is  the  attitude  we  have  toward  people  of 
other  nations.  Suggested  attitudes : 

1.  We  must  be  friendly  to  people  of  other  lands. 

2.  We  must  respect  their  customs,  language,  and  religion. 

3.  We  must  have  an  understanding  of  their  problems. 

4.  We  must  appreciate  what  these  nations  give  to  the  rest  of  the 

world. 

5.  We  must  co-operate  with  them  to  make  a better  world. 

6.  We  must  share  ideas  and  products  with  others. 

7.  We  must  be  sympathetic  to  their  needs. 

8.  We  must  be  interested  in  the  things  they  can  do. 


Concepts  To  Be  Developed  during  the  Readiness  Period 

1.  Children  are  much  the  same  the  world  over. 

They  enjoy  games  and  stories. 

They  go  to  school. 

They  sing  and  dance. 

They  look  forward  to  holidays. 

2.  People  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  customs  exhibit  traits  such 

as, 

honesty  friendliness 

courage  good  judgment 

fairness  tolerance 

3.  Everyone  should  be  proud  of  his  ancestry.  He  should  appre- 

ciate the  contributions  which  his  ancestors  have  made  to 
world  progress  and  culture. 
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4.  Ways  of  living  vary  in  different  lands.  Man  adjusts  himself 

to  his  natural  surroundings. 

5.  Internationalism  calls  for  an  attitude  of  friendliness  and  help- 

ful co-operation  toward  all  people. 

CORRELATED  READING  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

(This  list  was  compiled  from  preferences  expressed  by  children.) 

Wells,  Rhea.  Ali,  the  Camel.  Cadmus,  1946. 

Coblentz,  Catherine.  The  Bells  of  Leyden  Sing.  Longmans,  Green  & Co., 
1944. 

Gates,  Doris.  Blue  Willow.  The  Viking  Press,  1940. 

Ward,  Marion  B.  Boat  Children  of  Canton.  David  McKay  Company,  1944. 
Ratzesberger,  Anna.  Camel  Bells.  Albert  Whitman  & Co.,  1935. 

Aulaire,  I.  and  E.  Children  of  the  Northlights.  Cadmus,  1940. 

Wiese,  Kurt.  The  Chinese  Ink  Stick.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Co.,  1929. 
Turngren,  Annette.  Flaxen  Braids.  Thomas  Nelson  & Co.,  1937. 

Burglon,  Nora.  The  Gate  Swings  In.  Little,  Brown  & Company,  1937. 
Pollock,  Katherine  C.  Gaucho’s  Daughter.  D.  C.  Heath  & Company,  1941. 
Singh,  Reginald.  Gift  of  the  Forest.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1942. 

Estes,  Eleanor.  The  Hundred  Dresses.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1944. 

Lewis,  Elizabeth.  When  the  Typhoon  Blows.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1942. 
Hamsun,  Marie.  A Norwegian  Farm.  Lippincott,  1934. 

Seymour,  A.  H.  On  the  Edge  of  the  Fjord.  Junior  Literary  Guild,  1944. 
Lattimore,  Eleanor  F.  Peach  Blossom.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1943. 
Van  Stockum,  Hilda.  Pegeen.  Viking  Press,  1941. 

Gl.eit  Maria.  Pierre  Keeps  Watch.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1944. 

Malkus,  A.  S.  The  Silver  Llama.  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1939. 

McSwigan,  Marie.  Snow  Treasure.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1942. 

Urbahns,  Estelle.  The  Tangled  Web.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1943. 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  They  Came  from  Sweden.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1944. 

Acker,  Helen.  Three  Boys  of  Old  Russia.  Thomas  Nelson  & Co.,  1944. 
Seredy,  Kate.  A Tree  for  Peter.  Viking  Press,  1941. 

READING  THE  STORY,  The  Bridge  Swings  Free,  Pages  358- 
366 

This  is  the  story  of  Chuman  Lai  of  India  whose  misfortune  in  one 
situation  brought  him  luck.  It  should  be  read  for  appreciation  and 
enjoyment. 
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The  better  readers  will  read  this  story  rapidly  and  perhaps  have 
time  to  begin  to  think  and  write  their  reactions  to  the  story. 

These  questions  may  be  used  to  guide  their  thinking  as  they 
read  the  story,  or  they  may  be  used  for  discussion  when  the  entire 
group  has  completed  the  reading: 

1.  Why  was  the  Festival  of  Lights  a very  important  day  for 

Chuman  Lai? 

2.  How  did  the  discovery  of  the  bamboo  bridge  change  Chuman 

Lai’s  mind? 

3.  What  was  Chuman  Lai’s  first  thought  when  he  sprawled  out 

upon  .the  river  bed? 

4.  What  difficult  decision  did  Chuman  Lai  have  to  make? 

5.  How  was  Chuman  Lai  rewarded  for  his  honesty? 

The  slower  children  should  be  assisted  to  read  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  words  and  phrases  may  need 
some  development  for  clarification: 
became  conscious  of  something — page  358 
pondering  would  not  remedy  the  situation — page  361 
he  had  deft  fingers — page  362 
help  him  out  of  his  predicament — page  362 
he  often  sought  this  seclusion — page  363 
think  of  a solution — page  363 
inferior  quality  of  workmanship — page  364 
the  earth  is  parched — page  364 
a,ny  definite  plan — page  365 
retrace  his  steps — page  365 
befallen  him — page  366 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  The  children  may  be  curious  to  learn#more  about  India’s  cus- 

toms and  festivals.  By  using  social  studies  texts  and  the 
encyclopedia,  they  might  prepare  brief  reports  on  some  of 
the  interesting  aspects  of  life  in  India,  These  reports  can 
then  be  presented  to  the  class. 

2.  The  children  may  draw  or  paint  illustrations  of  Chuman  Lai’s 

activities  in  this  story. 
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3.  List  the  character  traits  that  Chuman  displayed.  Then  find  the 

proof  for  these  traits  in  the  story. 

ambition  modesty  courage 

honesty  courtesy  gratitude 

4.  The  children  may  write  their  reactions  to  this  story  based  on 

this  question:  Was  Chuman  Lai  right  in  the  decision  he 
made  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  reactions  of  a group  of  sixth  graders : 

Chuman  Lai  made  a very  good  decision  when  he  chose  honesty.  If 
he  had  not  told  the  truth,  he  would  have  had  a very  unhappy  holiday. 
All  boys  and  girls  are  faced  with  such  a decision  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  they’re  always  right  when  they  choose  honesty. 

Mary  Lee 

I think  Chuman  Lai  made  the  right  decision  because  he  got  rid 
of  that  guilty  feeling  and  he  had  a good  time  at  the  festival  after 
all.  I can  understand  how  guilty  Chuman  Lai  felt  because  I have 
often  done  something  wrong.  When  I have  gone  back  and  confessed, 
I have  felt  much  better.  Lynn 

Chuman  Lai  made  a very  good  decision  when  he  decided  to  tell 
the  truth,  because  he  was  well  rewarded.  When  I do  something 
wrong  and  tell  my  mother,  she  is  not  as  angry  as  I know  she  would 
be  if  I didn’t  tell  her.  * Betty 

Chuman  Lai  would  have  had  a very  guilty  conscience  if  he  had 
not  told  the  truth.  He  would  have  been  found  out  sooner  or  later 
anyway,  and  would  have  been  thought  untruthful.  Your  conscience 
always  does  the  best  for  you  all  the  time.  Warren 

READING  THE  STORY,  Master  of  Wings,  Pages  367-378 

This  is  the  story  of  a true  son  of  the  desert.  The  boy’s  love  for 
and  kindness  toward  his  camel  brought  him  an  unexpected  reward. 

After  a silent  reading  of  the  story,  the  following  points  may  be 
used  for  discussion.  The  children  may  read  aloud  the  parts  that 
prove  these  points : 

1 . The  plans  Hamed  had  for  his  meeting  with  the  sheik. 

2.  Hamed’s  disappointment  upon  arriving  at  the  oasis. 
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3.  Hamed’s  eagerness  to  have  his  camel  win  the  race. 

4.  Hamed’s  control  of  his  temper  when  he  found  the  camel  gone. 

5.  The  fears  that  Hamed  had  for  Wings  of  the  Desert. 

6.  Hamed’s  joy  at  the  return  of  the  mehari. 

7.  Hamed’s  decision  regarding  the  race. 

8.  Hamed’s  reward  for  being  considerate  of  Wings  of  the  Desert. 

The  slower  children  should  be  assisted  to  read  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  words  and  phrases  may  need 
some  development  for  clarification: 

moving  over  the  desert  toward  the  oasis — page  367 
defending  a caravan — page  368 
Ali  returned  the  compliment — page  371 
“You  have  been  negligent.” — page  374 

the  commotion  around  them  assumed  a different  tone — page  376 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Boys  and  girls  may  enjoy  drawing  or  painting  colorful  scenes 

described  in  Master  of  Wings.  To  encourage  further  reading 
such  illustrations  could  be  used  as  posters. 

2.  The  following  list  of  words  applies  to  the  Sahara.  To  clear  up 

meanings  of  these  words,  the  children  may  match  the  words 
with  the  statements  which  explain  their  meaning. 

a.  oasis  a breed  of  camels  known  for  speed 

b.  burnoose  the  name  of  God  among  the  Moham- 

c.  Bedouin  medans 

d.  mehari  an  inn  for  caravans  built  around  a 

e.  caravansary  courtyard 

f.  Allah  a wandering  Arab  of  the  deserts 

a big  flowing  robe 
a fertile  spot  in  the  desert 

3.  The  children  may  skim  through  this  story  for  descriptive 

phrases  that  are  especially  interesting.  The  list  may  include 
such  examples  as, 

a.  The  black  and  gold  and  green  heart  of  Africa 

b.  His  face  was  gold  between  his  white  turban  and  big 

flowing  robe. 

c.  Countless  colors  in  the  sand 

d.  Palms  fringed  black  against  the  horizon 
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4.  The  children  may  write  their  reactions  to  the  story  using  this 
question:  What  lesson  did  Hamed  teach  you ? 

The  following  reactions  of  a sixth-grade  group  are  suggestive: 

Master  of  Wings  was  a very  thrilling  story  of  a boy  and  a camel. 
Hamed  always  wanted  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  desert  and  he  finally 
became  one.  I liked  this  story  because  it  shows  how  a boy’s  kindness 
can  help  him  get  the  thing  he  wants  most.  Richard 

Master  of  Wings  is  a story  that  shows  what  a good  thing  it  is  to 
keep  your  temper.  It  also  shows  that  it  is  best  to  be  as  kind  to  ani- 
mals as  you  are  to  people.  Hereafter,  I am  going  to  try  to  keep  my 
temper  as  well  as  Hamed  did  because  he  learned  that  it  is  well  if 
you  are  master  of  your  temper,  not  your  temper  master  of  you. 

Lynn 

I think  that  Master  of  Wings  is  a story  which  makes  you  feel 
strange.  Hamed’s  love  and  consideration  for  his  camel  made  him 
give  up  the  thing  he  wanted  most.  But  really  keeping  his  temper 
got  him  his  wish.  Warren 

READING  THE  STORY,  The  Girl  of  the  Ukraine,  Pages  379- 
390 

Through  her  courage  and  love  for  music,  this  child  of  Russia 
brought  songs  to  the  hearts  and  lips  of  her  friends. 

After  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  discuss  with  them 
the  various  episodes  into  which  it  can  be  divided.  The  children  will 
enjoy  reading  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  fit  the  episodes. 

The  following  episodes  were  compiled  by  a sixth-grade  group : 

I.  An  invader  comes  to  Vera’s  homeland 

II.  The  land  is  deliberately  flooded 

III.  Vera  saves  her  violin 

IV.  The  people  take  refuge  in  the  opera  house 

V.  Grief  and  sorrow  are  forgotten  in  music 

VI.  The  villagers  seek  new  homes 

VII.  A father’s  return  to  his  family 

The  slower  children  should  be  assisted  to  read  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  words  and  phrases  may  need 
some  development  for  clarification: 
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invaders  who  had  come  to  pillage  for  food — page  380 
She  played  at  random  of  the  Ukraine — page  386 
items  they  had  salvaged — page  387 
house  was  completely  demolished — page  389 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Select  phrases  which  give  you  word  pictures  of  Vera. 

Example 

a.  A golden  haired  Russian  girl 

b.  Her  blue  eyes  flashed  with  anger  ' 

c.  A sudden  fright  came  over  her  face 

d.  Her  eyes  showed  determination 

2.  During  the  reading  you  may  have  recalled  other  stories  of  chil- 

dren who  have  shown  courage  during  wartime.  Plan  to  tell 
or  read  them  to  the  class. 

3.  Make  a list  of  facts  you  have  learned  from  the  story  about  the 

people  of  Russia. 

Example 

a.  Russians  love  music. 

b.  They  know  how  to  meet  disaster. 

4.  Children  may  wish  to  illustrate  with  paint  or  crayons  the  color- 

ful scenes  in  this  story. 

5.  The  children  may  write  their  reactions  to  the  story.  The  follow- 

ing are  those  of  sixth  graders : 

I think  Vera  did  the  right  thing  when  she  went  down  to  get  her 
violin  because  she  led  her  father  home  by  playing  it.  The  story 
shows  that  a girl  can  be  as  brave  as  a man  in  getting  something  she 
really  loves.  She  had  a lot  of  courage  to  play  her  violin  and  brighten 
the  hearts  of  her  friends.  t„  . „ 


The  story  of  the  Ukraine  is  about  a Russian  girl  and  her  friends 
who  suffered  the  disaster  of  a flood  after  the  dam  on  the  Dnieper 
River  was  blown  up.  Vera  risked  her  life  during  the  flood  to  get  her 
violin.  She  cheered  the  hearts  of  her  friends  with  her  music.  One 
night  she  played  and  the  music  led  her  father  home.  Richard 
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READING  THE  STORY,  Thief  in  the  Night,  Pages  391-406 

This  is  the  story  of  a sheep  dog  on  a ranch  in  the  western  part 
of  our  country.  The  faith  the  young  mistress  had  in  her  dog  saved 
his  life. 

Better  readers  will  read  this  story  rapidly,  whereas  slower  readers 
may  need  help. 

After  the  group  has  finished  the  story,  these  points  may  be  used 
for  discussion: 

1.  What  things  pointed  to  Colin’s  guilt? 

2.  Why  was  Lorrie  convinced  that  Colin  was  not  guilty? 

3.  What  signs  proved  the  Campbells  were  new  to  the  neighbor- 

hood? 

4.  How  did  Lorrie  try  to  protect  Colin? 

5.  How  did  Colin  show  his  joy  at  being  proved  innocent? 

The  slower  readers  should  be  assisted  to  read  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  words  and  phrases  may  need 
some  development  for  clarification : 
in  the  back  vestibule — page  391 
defiance  in  his  bright  blue  gaze — page  392 
“Why,  that’s  outrageous!” — page  392 
“Campbell  isn’t  malicious  in  this.” — page  393 
\J  Lorrie  admitted  reluctantly — page  395 

a dark  silhouette  in  the  moonlight — page  397 
Colin  gave  her  a reproachful  look — page  399 
Indignation  swept  over  Lorrie — page  401 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Children  may  enjoy  reading  this  story  orally  as  a conversation, 

with  different  children  reading  the  speaking  parts  of  the 
various  characters.  Let  them  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
oral  interpretation  of  how  certain  speakers  will  express  their 
parts. 

Example — surprise,  anger,  joy,  tenderness. 

2.  Children  may  recommend  other  stories  of  dogs  that  they  think 

the  class  would  enjoy. 

3.  Compare  Colin  with  Silver  Chief  as  to  breed,  characteristics, 

etc. 
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READING  THE  STORY,  When  Washington  Danced  in  Our 
Parlor,  Pages  407-415 

This  story  tells  how  children  of  today  enjoyed  reliving  an  inci- 
dent from  the  Colonial  period.  The  children  will  read  it  eagerly 
without  much  motivation  to  stimulate  interest. 

Slower  readers  may  need  help. 

These  questions  may  be  used  for  discussion  when  the  entire  group 
has  completed  the  reading  of  the  story: 

1.  How  did  the  children  prepare  for  this  local  event  and  what 

were  the  various  reasons  for  having  it? 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  things  these  children  learned  about  the 

Colonial  period? 

3.  What  picture  did  you  get  of  Washington  that  is  not  presented 

in  history  books? 

4.  After  participating  in  the  play,  how  do  you  think  these  young 

citizens  felt  about  their  community? 

The  slower  children  should  be  assisted  to  read  as  easily  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  following  words  and  phrases  may  need 
some  development  for  clarification : 
anniversary  party — page  407 
could  have  some  tableaux — page  408 
Stuart  portrait  of  George  Washington — page  410 
completely  disguised  many  of  the  boys — page  413 
row  of  gallant  youths — page  413 
ladies  gracefully  curtsied — page  414 
dressed  like  miniature  colonial  squires — page  415 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Children  may  find  selections  in  other  books  that  recount  ac- 

tivities in  the  Colonial  period. 

2.  The  group  may  plan  a short  play  about  Colonial  times  to 

present  to  an  assembly.  Perhaps  they  can  create  their  play 
from  a historical  event  relating  to  their  own  community. 

3.  Many  children  in  the  group  will  be  interested  in  learning  the 

minuet.  This  activity  calls  for  costume  planning,  suitable 
music,  and  participation. 
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(Note:  This  activity  was  eagerly  and  enjoyably  carried  out 
by  a sixth-grade  group.) 

SUMMARY  DISCUSSION 

Time  might  be  given  to  a discussion  of  the  books,  stories,  maga- 
zine articles,  and  newspaper  materials  children  have  been  reading 
that  deal  with  life  in  other  lands.  Such  questions  as  the  following 
may  lead  the  children  into  presenting  information : 

1.  What  stories  about  children  of  other  lands  have  you  read  just 

for  fun? 

2.  What  selections  have  you  read  that  gave  you  information 

about  different  countries? 

3.  What  books  told  you  stories  about  the  lives  of  great  men  and 

women  of  other  lands?  Compare  heroes  of  other  lands  with 
those  of  our  country. 

4.  How  did  the  children  you  read  about  in  other  lands  remind 

you  of  yourself? 

5.  What  experiences  of  these  children  reminded  you  of  your 

own? 

6.  What  experiences  did  these  children  have  that  you  would 

have  enjoyed? 

POETRY,  Pages  416-422 

The  poem  America — Our  Country  is  a stirring  word  picture  of  this 
vast,  beautiful  land  of  ours.  To  gain  a full  appreciation  of  this  poem, 
the  following  plan  of  development  may  be  used : 

America — Our  Country 

I.  Development  of  First  Stanza 

Ask  the  children  to  look  at  a large  wall  map  of  the  United 
States. 

Ask  them  to  point  out  the  things  which  indicate  the  size  of 
the  country : 

It  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific. 

It  extends  northward  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 

Raise  such  questions  as: 

How  long  would  it  take  one  to  travel  by  car  from  New 
York  to  the  western  coast? 
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How  long  would  it  take  to  travel  across  the  United  States 
from  east  to  west  by  train? 

How  long  would  it  take  to  travel  across  the  country  by 
airplane? 

After  some  discussion,  read  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem. 
Head  it  a second  time,  asking  the  children  to  watch  for 
words,  phrases,  or  sentences  which  bring  out  the  size  of  the 
United  States. 

Words:  enormous,  big 

Phrases  and  sentences:  country  slide  by,  mile  after  mile 
on  a fast  train  it  will  take  days 
hour  after  hour  you  will  sit  by  the 
window 

II.  Development  of  Second  and  Third  Stanzas 

In  preparation  for  the  reading  of  the  second  and  third 
stanzas,  pages  416-418,  ask  the  children  to  name  some  of  the 
beauty  spots  in  the  United  States  about  which  they  have  read. 
Have  the  childern  describe  those  they  have  visited  and  name 
places  they  hope  some  day  to  see  here  in  the  United  States. 

Read  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  the  poem  to  the  class. 
Then  ask  the  children  to  read  the  first  three  stanzas  silently, 
noticing  parts  which  they  think  give  good  word  pictures.  Let 
the  children  take  turns  reading  orally  the  two  or  three  lines 
which  in  their  opinion  give  the  best  pictures  of  our  beautiful 
country. 

The  children  might  select  spots  on  the  map  which  they  think 
are  described  by  certain  lines  in  the  poem. 

Pictures  from  magazines  might  be  brought  to  school  for  a 
bulletin  board  on  “Beautiful  America.”  A number  of  good 
pictures  may  be  found  in  the  advertising  sections  of  magazines. 

There  are  a number  of  words  in  this  part  of  the  poem  which 
will  need  to  be  developed.  The  group  may  suggest  words  which 
they  do  not  understand.  Dictionary  lessons  will  clear  up  such 
words  as, 


chinook 

sumac 

migrant 

natural  wonders 


moist 

dazzle 

puma 


flamingo 


junco 
poinsettias 
Palos  Verdes 
Berkshires 
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III.  Development  of  the  Fourth  Stanza 

In  preparation  for  the  fourth  stanza,  ask  the  children  to 
locate  sections  on  the  map  where  they  would  find  quiet  spots 
away  from  settlements — places  where  there  would  be  forests, 
lakes,  parks,  etc.  The  following  places  are  suggestive: 
national  parks  forests 

islands  mountains 

deserts  valleys 

plains  hills 

lakes  prairies 

The  fourth  stanza  should  be  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher. 
The  children  will  then  read  it  silently,  selecting  parts  which 
have  a special  appeal  for  oral  reading. 

The  children  may  look  in  magazines  for  pictures  illustrative 
of  the  type  of  quiet  regions  described  in  the  poem. 

IV.  Development  of  the  Fifth  Stanza 

In  preparation  for  the  fifth  stanza,  ask  the  children  to  sug- 
gest products  and  industries  which  contribute  to  the  wealth 
of  our  country.  Their  suggestions  *nay  be  listed  on  the  black- 


board. 

wheat  manufacturing  oil 

corn  trading  fruits 

cotton  tobacco  farming 

minerals  livestock  lumbering 

forests  dairy  products  etc. 


This  stanza  should  be  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher.  Later 
the  children  may  read  the  stanza  silently.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  almost  every  section  of  the  country  has  some  contribution 
to  make  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation. 

The  pupils  might  collect  pictures  for  a bulletin  board,  de- 
picting the  resources  and  industries  of  the  United  States. 

V.  Development  of  the  Sixth  Stanza 

In  preparation  for  the  remainder  of  the  poem  raise  the  ques- 
tion: The  poem  has  discussed  the  size  of  the  United  States, 
its  beauty,  its  resources,  and  its  activities.  What  important 
phase  of  any  country  has  not  been  mentioned ? 

The  children  may  help  to  prepare  a co-operative  list  of 
words  which  will  describe  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
such  as,  pleasure-loving,  friendly,  industrious,  brave. 
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Discuss  contributions  which  different  leaders  have  made  to 
the  development  of  the  United  States.  Name  some  of  the 
people  who  have  built  up  our  country  from  its  infancy. 

The  teacher  will  complete  the  reading  of  the  poem  to  the 
group.  This  poem  will  add  much  to  the  children’s  general  in- 
formation about  our  country  and  should  build  up  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  beauty  of  the  land,  its  history,  and  its  future. 

In  conclusion,  pupils  may  be  asked  to  list  some  of  the  privi- 
leges the  citizens  of  our  country  enjoy: 

free  schools  radio  programs 

churches  libraries 

playgrounds  freedom  of  speech 

good  transportation  democratic  form  of 

facilities  government 

In  return  for  all  the  privileges  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  enjoy,  there  are  certain  obligations  which  every 
good  citizen  should  regard  as  his  duty,  such  as, 
loyalty  to  his  government 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
keeping  in  good  health 
using  his  voting  privileges 
educating  himself 
obeying  laws 

working  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  whatever  activity 
he  may  be  engaged 

There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  have  the  complete  poem 
hectographed.  In  such  case,  the  children  might  want  to  make 
individual  books  which  they  can  illustrate. 

The  children  may  be  interested  in  writing,  co-operatively, 
an  original  creed. 

Workbook 

Unit  Seven  includes  exercises  for  choosing  the  best  answer,  mak- 
ing summaries,  choosing  the  correct  word,  using  homonyms,  and  re- 
viewing stories  in  the  whole  textbook. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS — SIXTH 


Dictionary  Work. 

Syllabication,  Dia- 
critical and  Accent 
Marks 

Antonyms,  Homo- 
nyms, and  Synonyms 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

Unit  I 

Reviewing  sections  of 
the  dictionary. 
Locating  words. 
Alphabetizing. 

Finding  meanings  of 
words. 

Dividing  words  into 
three  or  more  sylla- 
bles. 

Placing  the  accent 
marks. 

Finding  antonyms  and 
synonyms  for  words, 
using  the  dictionary. 

Writing  antonyms 
from  the  prefixes  un, 
in,  ir,  im. 

Writing  one  word  mean- 
ing the  same  as  group 
of  words,  using  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes : less, 
some,'  ment,  un,  er. 

Unit  II 

Finding  meanings. 
Writing  sentences. 
Alphabetizing. 

Dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

Placing  the  diacritical 
marks  and  accents  on 
words. 

Pronouncing  words. 

Writing  synonyms. 

Making  new  words  by 
using  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes with  a root  word. 

Using  the  prefixes  and 
suffixes : de,  en,  re,  un, 
able,  ation,  ed,  ment. 

Unit  III 
Finding  meanings. 
Writing  sentences. 
Using  new  words. 

Dividing  words  into 
syllables. 

Studying  diacritical 
markings  and  pro- 
nunciations. 

Finding  synonyms  in 
the  dictionary. 

Writing  words  that 
mean  almost  the 
same. 

Unit  IV 

Using  guide  words  to 
locate  words  in  the 
dictionary. 

Finding  meanings. 
Writing  sentences. 

Separating  words  into 
syllables,  placing  dia- 
critical marks  and  ac- 
cents. 

Pronouncing  words. 

Writing  synonyms  and 
antonyms  for  words. 
Using  the  dictionary. 

Adding  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes to  root  words  to 
make  new  words. 

Unit  V 

Reviewing  practical 
uses  of  the  diction- 
ary. 

Learning  how  to  use 
a dictionary  wisely. 

Finding  meanings. 

Writing  guide  words. 

Dividing  words  into 
syllables  and  mark- 
ing vowel  sounds. 

Using  homonyms; 
piece-peace,  seen- 
scene ; etc. 

Building  new  words  from 
root  words. 

Unit  VI 

Finding  more  than 
one  meaning  for 
words. 

Finding  synonyms 

Recognizing  soft  vowel 
sounds. 

Recognizing  sounds  of 
letters  not  seen  in 
words. 

Writing  words  in  syl- 
lables. 

Building  new  words  from 
root  words. 

Unit  VII 

Finding  meanings. 
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Meaning  from 
Contextual  Clues 

Vocabulary 

Enrichment 

Words  with  More 
than  One  Meaning 

Perceiving  Relation- 
ship in  Words 

Discussing  meaning  of 
terms  from  contextual 
clues. 

Listing  words  to  de- 
scribe traits  in  char- 
acters. 

Making  a glossary  of 
movie  words  and 
terms. 

Explaining  meanings  of 
phrases  from  context- 
ual clues. 

Explaining  meanings  of 
words  from  contextual 
clues. 

Listing  words  to  de- 
scribe movement  of 
water ; sound  of 
water;  floods. 

Writing  sentences  to 
show  more  than  one 
meaning  for  words. 

Explaining  meaning  of 
phrases  and  words 
from  contextual  clues. 

Supplying  correct 
words  to  complete  a 
definition. 

Listing  new  words  that 
apply  to  soil  conser- 
vation. 

Listing  words  which 
apply  to  farming. 

Writing  sentences  to 
show  more  than  one 
meaning  for  words. 

Explaining  meanings  of 
words  and  phrases 
from  contextual  clues. 

Listing  picturesque 
words  or  phrases  to 
describe  character. 

Explaining  colloquial 
expressions. 

Using  different  forms  of 
words  and  noting  the 
change  in  shade  of 
meaning. 

Explaining  meanings 
from  contextual  clues. 

Supplying  correct 
words  to  complete  a 
definition. 

Finding  descriptive 
words  in  context. 

Listing  words  which 
apply  to  central 
theme  of  unit. 

Showing  analogous  re- 
lationships in  words. 

Understanding  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
phrases  from  context- 
ual clues. 

Writing  descriptive 
words  or  phrases  of 
things  seen  in  a pic- 
ture. 

Writing  sentences  for 
new  words  learned  in 
unit. 

Using  words  to  show 
two  different  mean- 
ings. 

Understanding  mean- 
ings of  words  in 
phrases  from  context- 
ual clues. 

Listing  words  which 
describe  character 
traits. 

Skimming  for  descrip- 
tive phrases. 
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WORD  ANALYSIS  TAUGHT  DURING  THE  SIXTH  YEAR 
Moving  Ahead,  Sixth  Reader 

The  program  for  the  development  of  word  analysis  during  the 
sixth  year  includes. 

1 . A review  of : 

a.  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels 

b.  all  vowel  combinations  previously  taught 

c.  unusual  sounds 

d.  consonant  blends  previously  taught 

2.  Phonetic  elements : 

a.  Marking  the  vowel  sound  in  unaccented  syllables : 
soft  a sound — age;  absent 

soft  o sound — wagon;  canyon 
soft  e sound — absent;  sudden 

b.  Finding  the  sound  of  f in  words  in  which  the  letter  does 
not  appear : sulphur ; enough ; elephant 

c.  Finding  the  sound  of  j in  words  in  which  the  letter  is  not 
seen:  sledge;  suggest;  magic 

3.  Building  words  by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  familiar 
words:  less,  some,  meant,  un,  er 

4.  Building  words  by  using  prefixes  and  suffixes  with  root  words : 
de,  en,  re,  un,  able,  ation,  ed 

5.  Homonyms,  as:  piece — peace  weight — wait 


6.  Synonyms,  as  for:  funnel  predictions  commented 


seen — scene 


real — reel 


7.  Antonyms,  as  for:  enormous 

small 

8.  Words  with  more  than  one  meaning,  as: 


jolly 

sad 


grave 

knots 


uniform 

bolt 


bank 

spy 


9.  Meaning  from  contextual  clues,  as: 


display  their  products 
plants  were  thriving 
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10.  One  word  that  means  the  same  as  a phrase,  as: 

with  care  without  success 

11.  Descriptive  words,  as: 

a.  to  describe  sound ; movement 

b.  to  describe  nouns,  as  mountainside,  trails,  fleets,  etc. 

c.  to  describe  characters  in  stories 

12.  Terms  that  apply  to  specific  occupations,  as: 

a.  movie  lot;  farmers;  conservation 

13.  Syllabication: 

a.  Separating  words  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  syllables 

b.  Placing  the  accent  marks 

14.  Dictionary  work : 

a.  Writing  words  in  alphabetical  order,  looking  at  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  letters  beyond 

b.  Finding  parts  of  the  dictionary  and  locating  words 

c.  Using  guide  words 

d.  Finding  meanings — one  or  more  than  one 

e.  Finding  synonyms,  antonyms,  or  homonyms 

/.  Furthering  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  accent 
g.  Understanding  diacritical  markings.  Pronouncing  words 
correctly  from  diacritical  marks 

Key  to  Publishers 

(Number  in  front  of  title  indicates  publisher  in  list  below.) 


Books  that  Would  Make  Good  Movies 


21  My  Friend  Flicka 
Mary  O’Hara 

40  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

Mark  Twain  (S.  L.  Clemens) 
35  Book  for  Jennifer 
Alice  Dalgliesh 
10  Black  Beauty 
Anna  Sewell 
28  Saturdays 

Elizabeth  Enright 
24  Lad  With  a Whistle 
Carol  Ryrie  Brink 


27  Old  Nick  and  Bob,  Two  Dogs  of 
the  West 

Thomas  C.  Hinkle 
35  Watling  Green 

Mollie  Panter-Downes 
5 We’ll  Meet  in  England 
Kitty  Barne 
37  Dr.  Dolittle  Series 
Hugh  Lofting 
24  Call  It  Courage 
Armstrong  Sperry 
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MOVING  AHEAD 


Books  on  Soil  Conservation  and  Farm  Life 


8 Pandora’s  Box 
Marian  E.  Baer 

36  Conservation  of  American  Re- 
sources 

Charles  Newton  Elliot 
14  Conservation  and  Citizenship 
George  T.  Renner  and  Wm. 
H.  Hartley 

40  Midnight  and  Jeremiah 
Sterling  North 


21  This  Land  We  Defend 

H.  Bennet  and  W.  C.  Pryor 
9 My  Land  and  Your  Land  Con- 
servation Series 
Mary  Melrose  and  Paul  Kam- 
bly 

41  Soil  Conservation  Magazine 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
40  Greased  Lightning 
Sterling  North 


Books  on  Water  Conservation 


40  Hungry  Waters 
Lowell  Thomas 
35  Peggy  Plants  a Tree 
Rose  Flynn 


41  Water  Conservation  Bulletins 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
17  Tree  in  the  Trail 
Holling  Holling 


Humorous  Poetry 


39  The  Open  Gate 

Kate  Seredy 

40  My  Poetry  Book 

Huffard,  Carlisle,  Ferris 
20  Tirra  Lirra 

Laura  Elizabeth  Richards 
12  The  Lost  Zoo 

Countee  Cullen 


12  Little  Book  of  Necessary  Non- 
sense 

Burges  Johnson 

24  Silver  Pennies;  a collection  of 
modern  poems 
Blanche  J.  Thompson 
24  More  Silver  Pennies 
Blanche  J.  Thompson 


Humorous  Stories 


18  Time  to  Laugh;  Funny  Tales 
from  Here  and  There 
Phyllis  R.  Fenner 
18  To  and  Again 

Walter  R.  Brooks 
39  Three  Policemen 

William  Pene  du  Bois 
39  Tumbledown  Dick 
Howard  Spring 
39  Summer  at  Buckhorn 
A.M.R.  Wright 
11  The  Moffats 

Eleanor  Estes 
39  The  Great  Geppy 

William  Pene  du  Bois 
39  Homer  Price 

Robert  McCloskey 
34  Mary  Poppins  Opens  the  Door 
Pamela  L.  Travers 


25  Long  Tails  and  Short 

Gladys  Taber 

37  Tree  Toad;  Adventures  of  the 
Kid  Brother 
Robert  H.  Davis 
22  Peter  on  the  Min 
Dorothy  Clark 
24  Pito’s  House 

Catherine  Bryan  and  Mabra 
Madden 

26  The  Gremlins  of  Lieutenant 

Oggins 

Irwin  Shapiro 
20  Ben  and  Me 

Robert  Lawson 
12  My  Friend,  Mr.  Leakey 
John  B.  S.  Haldane 
10  All  about  Oscar,  the  Trained  Seal 
Mabel  E.  Neikirk 


KEY  TO  PUBLISHERS 
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18  Black  Magic;  the  Story- 
Smoke 

Vera  Edelstadt 

40  The  Modern  Wonder  Book 
the  Air 

Norman  Carlisle 
Reginald  Cleveland 
Jonathan  Wood 

16  How  Things  Work 
Creighton  Peet 

12  Boys’  Book  of  Magnetism 
Raymond  Francis  Yates 
2 Power  from  Start  to  Finish 
Franklin  M.  and  Anna  Claire 
Reck 

1 Magician  of  Science;  the  boys’ 
life  of  Steinmetz 
John  W.  Hammond 

30  The  Child’s  Story  of  Science 
R.  P.  Coffman 

34  What  Makes  the  Wheels  Go 
Round 

Edward  G.  Huey 


3 Earth’s  Adventures 
Carroll  Lane  Fenton 
35  Things  a Boy  Can  Do  with 
Electricity 
Alfred  P.  Morgan 
27  Animal  Tracks 

George  F.  Mason 
27  How  Things  Work 

George  Russell  Harrison 
2 We’ll  Take  the  Skyway 
Irmengarde  Eberle 
29  A Microphone  for  David 
Harold  L.  Goodwin 
37  Indigo  Treasure 
Frances  Rogers 
32  Sky  Freighter 

Howard  M.  Brier 
25  Roll  Out  the  Tanks 
W.  H.  McGaughey 
24  Bombardier 

Henry  B.  Lent 
23  Down  to  the  Sea 

Louise  Hall  Tharp 


Books  on  Science  and  Wonders  of  Today 
of 

of 


Books  About  Canada 


21  The  Pageant  of  Canadian  His- 
tory 

Anne  M.  Peck 
18  Made  in  Canada 

Mary  Graham  Bonner 

23  Young  Canada 

Anne  M.  Peck 
35  Canada,  My  Neighbor 
Harold  B.  Clifford 

6 Petite  Suzanne 

Marguerite  de  Angeli 
33  Adventures  of  Billy-Topsail 
Norman  Duncan 

24  Smoky  Bay 

Steingrimur  Arason 

11  Horns  and  Antlers 

Wilfrid  S.  Bronson 

7 Treasure  in  Gaspesy 

Amy  Hogeboom 

12  Crossing  Canada 

Lilian  Strack 


18  Canada  and  Her  Story 

Mary  Graham  Bonner 

10  Little  Anne  of  Canada 

Madeline  Brandeis 
32  Sky  Freighter 

Howard  M.  Brier 
37  Crimson  Shawl 

Florence  Choate  and  Eliza- 
beth Curtis 

27  Young  Billings  of  Buckhorn 
Marion  Merrill 

17  Jeanne-Marie  and  her  Golden 
Bird 

Ethel  C.  Phillips 

19  Picture  Map  Geography  of 

Canada  and  Alaska 
Vernon  Quinn 

31  Northwest  Mounted  Police 
Sanford  Tousey 

11  Fox  Island 

Kathrene  S.  Pinkerton 
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MOVING  4 AHEAD 


Stories  of  Children  in  America  and  Other  Lands 


38  Young  Heroes  of  the  War 

Joseph  Gollomb  and  Alice 
Taylor 

11  Three  in  the  Jungle  (Central 
America) 

Karena  Shields 

13  Young  Fu  of  the  Upper  Yangtze 
(China) 

Elizabech  Foreman  Lewis 
35  Timur  and  His  Gang  (Russia) 
A.  P.  Gaidar 

30  Wings  for  Nikias  (Greece) 
Josephine  Blackstock 
40  Storm  Canvas  (U.  S.) 

Armstrong  Sperry 
4 Gay-neck ; the  story  of  a pigeon 
(India) 

Dhan  G.  Mukerji 
17  Green  Wagons  (Swiss) 

Oskar  Seidlin  and  Senta  Ry- 
pins 


6  Yonie  Wondernose  (U.  S.) 
Marguerite  de  Angeli 
26  Yankee  Thunder;  the  legendary 
life  of  Davy  Crockett 
(U.  S.) 

Irwin  Shapiro 
15  Rebel  Siege  (U.  S.) 

James  A.  Kjelgaard 
40  Citadel  of  a Hundred  Stairways 
(S.  America) 

Alida  Sims  Malkus 
13  Ho-Ming,  Girl  of  New  China 
(China) 

Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis 
12  Dirk’s  Dog,  Bello  (Dutch) 
Meindert  DeJong 
5 Three  and  a Pigeon  (England) 
Kitty  Barne 

15  Mischief  in  Fez  (Africa) 
Eleanor  Hoffmann 
19  Children  of  North  Africa 
Louise  A.  Stinetorf 


1 D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 

Inc. 

2 Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 

3 The  John  Day  Company 

4 J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 

5 Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

6 Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com- 

pany 

7 E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company 

8 Farrar  and  Rinehart 

9 Follett  Publishing  Company 

10  Grosset  and  Dunlap 

11  Harcourt  Brace  Company 

12  Harper  and  Brothers 

13  George  C.  Harrap  and  Com- 

pany, Ltd. 

14  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

15  Holiday  House,  Inc. 

16  Henry  Holt  and  Company 

17  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

18  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 

19  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

20  Little,  Brown  and  Company 

41  United  States  Der 


21  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 

pany 

22  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Com- 

pany 

23  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Com- 

pany 

24  The  Macmillan  Company 

25  Macrae-Smith  Company 

26  Messner,  Inc. 

27  William  Morrow  and  Company 

28  Oxford  University  Press 

29  Penn  Publishing  Company 

30  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 

31  Rand,  McNally  and  Company 

32  Random  House,  Inc. 

33  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

34  Reynal  and  Hitchcock 

35  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

36  Smith  and  .Durrell 

37  F.  A.  Stokes  Company 

38  Vanguard  Press 

39  The  Viking  Press 

40  The  John  C.  Winston  Company 
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